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M any problems face us: hunger, homelessness, pollution, budget 
deficits, urban decay, arts under attack, medical costs and coverage. 
Violence plagues the country, and prisons have not lowered crime rates. 
Businesses need to be more competitive while unions struggle with their role. 
Entry level jobs require critical thinking skills, yet schools are faced with 
mounting social problems that hinder education. Government demands 
compliance to a host of separate rules, and foundations fund mostly indi- 
vidual programs for one or two years, leaving them to scramble for additional 
fundo. 

All of these problems are interrelated. Thus, we need to address the common 
sources of the problems rather than waiting to fix separate symptoms. We 
need to think of long-term changes as well as short-term actions. No one 
person or group alone can confront our problems for long. 

Individually, good people and organizations are agreeing to do something 
about these problems. But we live in a highly interrelated global society, and 
actions within ?. single sector of society affect many other sectors in many 
other places. And each of these places has its own stakeholders. 

Bringing together diverse stakeholders, melding their resources, and stretch- 
ing their minds to embrace new ideas and a new language is essential to 
resolving our problems. Is there some way people can work together to 
resolve these problems over time? Yes. Collaboration provides an opportu- 
nity and a challenge to bring people together in ways that are more than the 
sum of individuals. And we can apply many of the key elements of effective 
collaboration to any joint effort. 

Collaboration is a process that gets people to work together in new ways. The 
process does not end but spawns new collaborative ventures. Collaboration 
becomes a continuing phenomenon with a wide range of results that em- 
pctwer people and systems to change. 



Let’s take a closer look at what collaboration is — and is not— and find out how 
to create, sustain, and ('njoy the collaborative journey. ♦ 
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We are caught in 
an inescapable network 
of mutuality, tied in a 
single garment 
of destiny. 

Whatever affects one 
directly, affects 
all indirectly. 

- Martin Luther King 
( 1929 - 1968 ) 

American clergyman and 
civil rights leader 
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Howto 
Use This 
Book 



W orking together provides opportunities to achieve results we are 
more likely to achieve together than alone. These joint efforts — 
collaborations — demand relating to one another and working together in 
innovative ways. This book helps us learn about creating, sustaining, and 
enjoying new ways of working together. 



Collaboration is a journey, and, like many roads, it is full oftwi.sts and turns. 
Because working together can be so complex, this book asks more of us than 
.simply staying between the traffic lines. This book asks us to: 



ii 

The longest part of the 
journey is said 
to he the passing 
of the gate. 

— Marcus Terentius Varro 
(116 27 BCE) 
Roman author 



• Use the language of “we” and “our” and “us.” You ami I cannot 
achieve what ice can achieve. This book uses language to reinforce a new 
identity for partners who collaborate. 

• Embrace complexity and ambiguity. Collaboration is not an easy fix; 
for instance, it requires more complex long-term thinking and conflict 
management. Building trust, organizing the effort, evaluating the re- 
sults. and involving our communities are all part of collaboration. Yet 
these elements remain ambiguous, requiring continual redefinition. 

To help us learn a new language and deal with sometimes complicated 
situations, this book — our gateway to the journey — is divided into four parts. 



PART I offers a .'itory to help us see. in action, the stages and challenges 
of collaboration. This story is referred to throughout this book as a guide 
to understanding collaboration. 



PART II supplies a definition of collaboration and applies the metaphor 
of Journey to the process of collaboration. This definition and metaphor 
provide a framework for the rest of the book. 



PART III details the four stapes of collaboration and their respective 
challenges, described geographically to remind us of where we are in the 
journey. This part supplies the step-by-step '‘how to" guide to our journey. 
Part III also provides additional ideas as; 
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Go Slow Signs — important items to note in making collabora- 
tions work well. ( For a complete* list of these, look under **00 Slow 
Signs” in the index. ) 




Guide Books — enriched inforniation about a particular aspect 
of the journey. (For a complete list of these, look under "*Guide 
Books” in the index. ) 




Milestones — brief summaries 
finished a leg of the journey. 



that let us know when 



we've 



PART IV contains appi^ndices — the research base for collaboration; a 
resource section of books and articles; and forms for documenting the 
collaboration. The forms correspond to each of the challenges d(*scribed 
in Part III and are meant to be used as each challenge is met. 



To best meet their individual needs and extract the most from this book, 
readers — travelers — should move around the book as they choose. For 
example, travelers who prefer an itinerary — a step-by-step description of 
what to do— might read Part III first; it describes the four stages of 
collaboration sequentially. Travelers who have had experience with collabo- 
ration and know that this journey is not a straight route might search the 
Contents and Index like maps for specific information and go directly to 
their destination. Travelers who learn best from example may preler the 
story in Part which gives a quick overview of the people and problems that 
collaboration partners often encounter. Travelers who want only the big 
picture can go immediately to Part II, which gives the framework for 
working together. Highly experienced travelers may need only the work- 
sheets in Part IV. 



u 

A mind stretched by a 
new idea will never 
return to its original 
position, 

— Don Coyhis 
Founder, 

White Bison, Inc, 



However it is used, the Cnllahnration Ha rid hook can help start any kind of 
joint effort, improve an existing collaboration, or help test the waters with a 
small project. 



♦ ♦ ♦ 

Collahot'atiori has become the new buzz word! People use it to describe any 
time they get together fora purpose beyond normal duties or interests. True 
collaboration means doing things very differently than weve done tlu*m 
before. This book looks at the relationships w(* nei'd t{> build and thi* work wc* 
nc*ed to do to make our collaboration succ(*ssful. 

PiOch collaboration is uniqia*. ('an a generic book h(*lp with s|)ecif]c ni*eds.^ 
YFiS! The di'finition. metaphor, and detaiU*d st(*|)s in the four stage's provide* 
a model that he*lps members cre*ate, sustain, and enjoy their collaborative* 
journe*y. ♦ 
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How Do 
We Begin? 

Let’s Share a Story 
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How Do We Begin? 

Let’s Share a Story 



A s we begin our journey together, we first meet a gi'oup of people who 
k accepted the challenge ofjoining in a collaborative effort. Their story 
invites us to consider two aspects of collaboration: ivhat it offers and ivhnt it 
demands. 

The experiences of the characters in this story help us appreciate the theory- 
in-action behind the four stages and the challenges we will encounter as we 
study the challc'nges of collaboration in Part III. The story provides a 
touchstone for our understanding of the remainder of this book. 

One note before beginning: the narration follows the four stages and their 
key challenges that Part III of this book explores. The margin notes refer to 
the appropriate challenge and page in Part III. To explore an intriguing 
aspect of the challenge, simply turn to the page given in bold in the margin, 
spend some time there, and then return to the story. 

Note that some of the challenges are not in the sequence described in Part III 
of this book. This is because collaborations are made up of real people who do 
not conform to research. For example, while conflict is explored in Stage 2 of 
the journey, real people may experience conflict in any of the four stage's. 
Similarly, disclosing self-interests, while important in Stage 1. may occur at 
anytime. This reminds us that the' road on our jouriu'y is not straiglii. but 
twists and turns. 

Fnough said. Tlie story awaits us. 



u 

Even the 
seasons form a 
great circle in their 
changing, and 
always come back to 
where they were. 

— Black Elk 
Holy man of the. 
Oglala Sioux 
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4 PART I HOW DO WE BEGIN? 



The Scene 



Setting 

The collaboration members in tb’s story work together for almost two years 

in a semirural part of the state that includes: 

• GREEN VALLEY, a town of 12,000 clustered around factories owned by 
Good Foods, Inc, These factories freeze and can vegetables grown in the 
surrounding area. 

• ROCKVILLE, an education center of 43,000 ( not counting students ) with 
a regional high school, technical college, and a state university as its main 
employers. 

• METFORD, a county seat of 97,000 residents employed primarily in 
industries related to agriculture, county government, and health care. 



Need 

Farm laborers, migrants, young people, and now families are increasingly 
homeless. They may also need drug treatment, health care, mental health 
services, and access to government programs such as Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children (AFDC). 

Key Players 

In Green Valley: 

The Tri-County Community Improvement Project 

Betty Jackson, Executive Director 

Betty moved into the community a decade ago to take this job; she is directed 
by her board to coordinate human service delivery in this rural region. 

The Tri-County C ommunity Improvement Project is a nonprofit United Way 
agency providing a wide spectrum of human services. The agency created a 
homeless shelter in an old warehouse with support from Good Foods, Inc., a 
major employer in the (}reen Valley area. 
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In Rockville: 

The Rockville Emergency Programs 

Peter Olsen, Executive Director 



Twenty-five years ago, Peter founded the Rockville Emergency Programs for 
young people who were dropping out or in crisis. Since then, Peter has built 
an infrastructure of emergency services. 

A joint agreement between the City of Rockville and Rockville State College 
governs Rockville Emergency Programs, which include a homeless shelter. 
Both the city and the college provide specific financial support. They also 
have a service contract with the county. 



In Metford: 

The County Government 

Marjorie Boar, Assistant Director of ('’ounly Social Services 

Marjorie moved to Metford last year to take this job. She is passionate about 
the need to provide for homeless people and deal with all their needs. 

The county contracts with Metford Shelter and Rockville Emergency Pro- 
grams to provide shelters. But the economy is difficult. Three years ago Good 
F'oods, Inc., shut down two canning lines, and everywhere people hear 
rumors of more shutdowns coming soon. The county board has slashed social 
services, and the budget continues to look bleak. 

Metford Shelter 

Wil Gaston, Executive* Diri*ctor 

Wil has been director for thri*e years and is currently creating a specialized 
facility for people who art' homeh'ss and havi* a mental illness. 

Metford Shelt(‘r has an ongoing contract with th(' county, recc*iv(*s United 
Way funding, and has sonu* operational support from the Good Poods 
Foundation. In this way the shelter lias grown from ten lu*ds to fifty ImhIs in 
less than a di*cade. 
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Tri-County United Way 

Kim Lee, President 

Kim is the chair, having moved here three years ago as part of a management 
transfer within Good Foods, Inc. 

The Tri-County United Way has always provided a modest level of support 
to local programs but has never been very aggressive either in fundraising 
or in dictating how local agencies use their allocations. 



The Story 



STAOE 1: 

Envision Rosults by Working 
Indlvkluskto^ndlvldual 



Spring, Year One 

After a mix-up resulted in turning away some families whom the Tri-County 
shelter could have serv'ed, Betty Jackson called Wil Gaston of Metford 
Shelter to talk about the problem. Because the possibilities excited them, 
they wanted to involve others, Wil suggested Betty call others. 



Bring People Together Betty called Kim Lee, president of the United Way, and Marjorie Bear, 
(Challenge lA, p. 46) Assistant Director of County Social Services, The ideas inspired both Kim 

and Marjorie, too, and each talked with Betty about others they could invite 
to a meeting. 



As Betty and Kim worked on a final list, Kim mused, “We don’t need a crowd, 
but we do need people who know about the challenges we face in the county. 
And we need people with the power to act." 

After drafting their list of participants, Betty called Marjorie. 

“Oh. no." Marjorie gi'oaned. “Do we really want George? He always seems so 
negative: Tin afraid he'll turn people off at the first meeting." 

While' Hetty agreed, she knew’ the group w’ould need to involve George at 
som(' time. “Let's get him in on the gmund floor and w’ork on him," she 
proposed. • 

H('tty. Kim. and Marjorie jointly s(‘nt out invitations, an agenda, and a 
membership roster to the people they had discussed. Fifteen people 
showed u[). 
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For the first meeting Betty brought refreshments, which quickly became a 
ritual. Marjorie chaired the meeting. She and Betty had set the agenda: 
identify problems in serv’ing homeless people. The participants wanted to 
explore collaboratively how to address these problems, 

At tiic beginning of the first meeting, the group first set ground rules around 
starting times, regular participation, and confidentiality. Then they became 
involved in a discussion that dealt not with possibilities but with the existing 
programs. During the meeting, individual participants expressed surprise 
about the make up of the programs already in place. For instance, most of 
them hadn't knowm that Betty's Tri-County Community Improvement 
Project involved public health nurse.s. 

’it's clear." said Marjorie, “that w(‘ don't truly know one another's programs. 
F\'rhaps the first order of business i> to get that understanding." Peter 
suggested that program people come to the meetings to explain the services 
in some detail. 

Betty complained. “There's so much to l>e done. Wi‘ have to move more 
quickly!" Despite Betty's proti^sts, the group designated three meetings to 
share program information. 

The special meetings helped the members gather some basic information, 
but, by the third meeting, attendance was low. To counter this. Marjorie 
organized a conference call with Betty, Wil, and Kim. Together they mapped 
out the next meeting. First, the four of them would present the pertinent 
information that the participants had shared in the three special meetings. 
Then the participants w^ould talk about what each organization and indi- 
vidual needed to get out of this joint effort. 

Marjorie sent the agenda to all the group members and asked them to 
consider what they w’anted from thiscollaborativeefTort. Betty. Wil, and Kim 
called the participants to encourage maximum attendance. 

The next meeting proved so successful that the four conveners were positive 
that the effort was worth the extra time they were spending. The memlnu's 
expressi'd surprise at seiwices th(\v hiid not known about and identified some 
ch'ar gaps in services. 

Next, they each said how they ('\pect(‘d to i)enc‘fit from th(‘ collaboration- 
their self-interests. Wil optmly admitted that ihv collaboration would \)v a 
f(*ather in his hat . “This collaboration c'xperience should help me get a bettia* 
position when my family moves back Fast. And I want this i(k‘a to succetul. 
because I ludievc' working together is the only way W(*'r(' going to get things 
done in the futun*." 





Enhance Trust 
(Challenge IB, p. 53) 



Renew the Effort 
(Challenge 3D, p. 110) 



Enhance Trust 
(Challenge IB, p. 53) 
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Resolve Conflicts 
(Challenge 2B, p. 76) 



Conflrm Our Vision 
(Challenge iC, p. 60) 



Each ^roup memlKM* discussed his or her reasons lor working in collabora- 
tion, and. as the partners exposed their personal agendas, assumptions 
disappear'd. 

•’If this is successful, it has to be good for your career. Marjorie, doesn't it?" 

“Absolutely! You all know my boss will be retiring in the next three years, and 
I*m hi)ping to show the commissioners what kind of leader I can be. 

With a greater sense oftrust. everyone agreed to develop a mi.ssion statement 
the next time they met. 

The turnout for the next meeting was great! Eleven agencies each sent iwo 
people, and three clic'nt groups each sent rep)resentatives. However, conflict 
developed quickly. No sooner had Marjorie written the agenda on the flip 
chart than Peter snapped. “That agenda makes no sense! We need to focus 
on solving problems right now. The shelters are full to the max." 

“You*r{‘ out 10 stonewa.il us," asserted Wil. 

“Wrong approach," countca’ed Betty. “We don’t know what IVti'i’s thinking 
or why." 

"In fact." said Kim. “let’s try to find out what ev(‘ryone’s really thinking." 

After much discussion, the group agreed to take more time to learn about 
everyone's needs. They talked further about organizational priorities, and 
ttie client representatives talked about the need for immediate help. While 
agreeing to balance present needs with future endeavors, the group deter- 
miiu^d two things they needed immediately if they were to move forward: 

( 1 > a vision statement to gi\'e everyoiu' a shart'd sense of purpose, and 
the mailing of meeting summaries to update the participants. 

'I'hr(‘e weeks later, tlie group members quickly outlined a vision statement 
by brainstorming what they lioped the result soft heir collaboration would be. 
1 'wo participants vohmtc'ered to forge these thoughts into vision and focus 
statcnneiPs before th(‘ iu‘xt meeting. They came back with the following: 

Our Vision of Hope 

All hnnu^h'ss indiridunls nr f(iff}iln^s ifi thr Tri County (ir(‘a nil I 
n'i iurv .s7/(7/(7\ fond, and (onrri^cfK'y furdical assisfanrr at any nuri'- 
g(7/r\' sInCrr in thv arm. On a daily hctsis. all organizations trill 
('nordntatrarad(d)li'Si‘rrfrrs it ith nnxrlirttt. A rollahoratu'r tnana^r 
nua\t strui turr mil platt for future nn'ds of the area. 
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Our Focus 

Agencies uorking to^vthrr keep families topieflier. 

Excited by their accomplishments, the collaborative* partiua's promptly 
began outlining specific results and strategies. They named their effort the 
"Tri-County Collaboration for Homeless Services/' A small group agreed to 
refine the ideas and mail out the draft statements so everyone could re?vie\v 
them before they met again, Everyone also agreed to bring letters of 
commitment from their individual boards or executives to the next meeting. 

Shortly afterward, all the group members n^ceived the following draft in the 
mail. The letter listed the specific results and strategies that the small grouj) 
had refined: 

The result of leof'hjfip together to address }\eeds uf hoffieless people 
will be: 

• Shorter-term 

- Provide up to seven days lodpin^^ for every Imfueless persof\ af\d 
his Of' her fdffiily in the Tri-Coufity area, 

Im mediate avvess to tl\e viosest avaiUd^le bed fon'avh homeless 
person. 

• Lonper-tenn 

Itividenve of hofrwiessness redueed by df) peremit ui the fiext 
eiphf years. 

- Public consciousness rrnsed about ivhat hi inpa mcffdna'ofthis 
comnnniify fneans, as shown by ifiereased volufdeer support at 
shelters and food shelves. 

To achieve these n\sulfs, our strategies o/v to: 

• Make decisions, develop pro^rafus. af)d allocate rt'sources 
voll(d)oratively. 

• Wor k ivith the ('oufity socied servin' leadcf ship to hnnp hofneless 
issues to the fop of the nninty hoard's agenda. 

• Work ivith our persieud contacts at the state legislature to th'velop 
support for funding and li gulat urn of program s for this 
population. 

• ('rente public edui'atum programs that addn'ss the core issues <>1 
homelessness, iiu hiding ( xploifafum of migrant ivtuiwrs. tllif 
eraiy, mental and physical health problems, and lack of aware 
ness by the general puhlit . 
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Specify Desired Results 
(Challenge 10, p. 65) 
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STAGE 2: SumiTier, Year One 

Empower OurMiVM by Working 

IndlvMuakto^rganiiatlon Flveryono arrived at th(' next nuu'tiiigfull ofid(*as. Aftei sonie discussion, one 

member expressed frustration, 

“We've spent so much time talking about long-range possibilities," she 
complained, “that I haven't got anything to say to the clients in my shelter 
about what's going to happen for them right awayl" 

Her remark captured Peter’s immediate interest. “I've got some funding 
ideas we haven't t alked about. Let’s work together on this new federal money 
that's a\ ailable and get something done more quickly." 

"No." Mai’jorie insisted. “W(»’ve done joint funding on small projects before. 
It’s tinu‘ for a truly new approach to the work we share in common. And that 
takes time and planning. We’ve got to stay c('nt(‘red on our collaborative 
mission." 



Peter didn’t respond; howe\ er. the other membt^s agreed to take the time to 
do what they wanted to do in the way that would lead to success over the long- 
tiTiii. The needs were great, and everyone was tired of the band-aid ap- 
proach. Someone made a joke about a tug of war and ending up in the mud. 
the tension (‘ased. and Peter laughingly agreed that they needed to do long- 
range planning. 

Confirm Organizational Roles Then they talked about the letters of commitnumt they had obtained from 
(Challenge 2A, p. 72) various companii's and boards: Betty and Wil had each secured authority to 

spend up to $2,000, and both had convened stafT meetings to discuss the 
implications of the collaboration. The representative from (lood Foods. Inc., 
had asked his boss to n*quest a letter of support from the vice-president 
without stating any financial commitment. 



One mmnlier of the collaborative team, a public health nurse, described the 
t(‘dious step of going through channels to g('t her county's director to write 
a letter. Another member indicat(‘d that her board had coffered to help s(‘cu! (* 
funding. P(‘ter ri'lated that his board was h'ss sun' of its coniniitnumt to such 
a new and radical approach. 

[^('caiisi' two m('mb('rs weiv* unabU* to obtain authorization, tin* group 
plann(‘d a strategy to infliUMici* thos(> two organizations to make tlu‘ ne(*d('d 
commitiiK'nts. Th(\v then agr('ed tocofw th(' letters of commitment th(*y had 
and distributi' tlnmi among th(‘ n'sp(‘Ctiv(> organizations. 
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Th(' discussion now mowd to oth(*r conc(‘rns. Kim ask(*d what role each 
organization and individual would play. 
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“Well/' said Betty sheepishly, “I haven't got a computer or clerical time, I was 
happy to organize the first few meetings and bring refreshments, but I was 
hoping someone else would take on the job," 

In response, one of the more candid members said what others were thinking: 

“ ^ee, Betty, if you can't even do this much, what can you do?" 

“Not a lot," she responded. “Marjorie's got the whole county staff she can pull 
from, and Wil's got that new word processor. So it seems to me that one of 
them should be doing all this writing and mailing. What I bring to the table 
is a real connection to the migrant community, so maybe what I can do is 
marketing, you know, getting the \.'ord out once we get going. And I can help 
us make sure we keep clients involved," 

“That's OK with me," said Wil, “If this is going to work, we need all the key 
players whether they're rich in resources or not. The real issue is what we all 
have to contribute. Let's take a few minutes to refresh our memories about 
what each of us brings," 

At the next meeting, the group explored how to get the work done and agreed 
on the following: 

• The twelve organizations that had been present for most of the meetings 
w’ould be the primary collaborative members, 

• The “leadership group" would stay intact as a steering committee, which 
would oversee and coordinate all the activities. This group included 
Marjorie, Wil, and Betty, 

• Members would divide into three teams: resources, planning, and com- 
munications, Each group would write specific accountability and work 
plans and report back to the whole group, 

P\)r the remainder of the meeting, the members divided into these groups and 
agreed on individual roles. The steering committee spent the time writing up 
the collaborative structure. 

At the next meeting, one member of the Resource Team shared his concerns: 
“I heard people talking about getting a lot of money from some magic grant, 
but that's not realistic. P>ankly, I'm worried about agreeing to some big 
project anyway without trying something small first. With something under 
our l^'dts, we'd know this collaboration is really going to work, and W(‘'d have 
proof to give potential funders." 



RmoIv« Conflicts 
(ChoNMifs 2B, p. 76) 



Bring People Together 
(Challenge lA, p. 46) 



Organize the Effort 
(Challenge 2C, p. 82) 
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Marjorie wasn’t prepared for the sudden verbal explosion that greeted these 
comments. Clearly the group stood divided about what to do, and Marjorie 
was worried about how to keep things on track. 

Support the Membors "Let’s talk first about how to make this decision and then make the decision 

(Challengo 2D, p. 88) itself,” Marjorie suggested. "In fact, let's talk about how to make all our 

decisions.” She took the marker and moved to the flip chart 

The meeting wTnt overtime, and tempers ran hot, then cold, then just plain 
tired. Two people said they wouldn’t return: a community member who 
wanted action, not talk, and a student w'ho said he felt "out of it.” But finally, 
the partners agreed to the types of decisions they had to make, who w’oulci 
make these decisions, and how much authority each decision maker had. 

Next, the group reviewed the workofthe communication team. The members 
wanted to make sure that the team’s plan clearly conveyed the decision* 
making process. The partners also talked about what each person needed in 
order to feel rewarded Finally, the group outlined pilot projects they wanted 
to attempt. At the conclusion of this lengthy August meeting, the group 
members felt that finally, after nearly six months of work, they were on the 
brink of seizing homeless people. Collaboration was a new technique for 
them, but they were getting the work done! 



STAGES: Fall, Yeat Two 

Ensure Success by Working 

Organliatlon-to4)rganlzation A year passed quickly; output was high. The group implemented plans, 

piloted and evaluated projects, and measured results. Peter, who appreci- 
ate i concrete actions, became fully involved in the action plan: 

/. Dvrelop collaboration and collaborative decision r)iahin^ by 
orpanicin^ ourselves through 7'epular meetings. 

2, A^f'ee upon and use the sufjie (‘omputerized datedwsi' system in our 
shelters. 

d. Get each of the shelters in the Tn -County on Ufa'. 

‘/. Procure vans and cars for transporfinp cliefds. 

o. Develop food service programs icith local providers. 

b. Develop physical and mental health propninis leifh local 
providers. 

7. ( \>ntinue to brinp other orpanizations into iuir collaboration and 
keep it fresh and revitalized. 
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The resource team coordinated volunteers, wrote and received a small ^ant, 
and collected information about foundations interested in collaborative 
approaches to pro\’iding shelter. Meanwhile, the planning team did the 
detailed work of identifying and pricing computer hardware and software 
that would enable shelters to be on-line. The members and the teams made 
decisions quickly. 



During that fall, the steering committee made sure the right hand knew what 
the left was doing. The collaborative members had agreed to meet infre- 
quently as a whole group, but after a few weeks they complained about 
i.solation. So the steering committee hosted meetings every two months for 
the whole membership. These meetings provided a platform for the commu- 
nications team to tell all the group members what everyone was doing. 

Policies were a big part of the agenda at the first meeting of all the members. 
"(.Mients are telling me they get one story from the intake people at Rockville 
and another in Metford," said one person. 

"And my understanding of our exchange program is different from an intake 
worker at your shelter, Petei ." said another. 

"I think we have policy issues we need to address, said hetty. and a need 
for common intake procedures." 

On the flip chart. Kim began listing all the daily snafus and the bigger 
.<ystem-wide problems the staff members were encountering. One member 
openlv thanked Kim foi' demonstrating shared leadership by picking up the 
marker and moving the group forward. 



The group then split that list into two action areas: implementation issues, 
which the collaborative partners could address through training or better 
communications; and policy issues, which each organization s board or 
governing body could addi’ess. The steering committee agreed to I'nlist 
representati\'es fi'om \*arious boards to draft joint policit*s. Rach go\(*rning 
body would then have to ratify the policy agreements. 



Like a dark rain cloud, evaluation of the work thtw had done loomed over 
everyoiK' s luMcl. and no one' kiu'w just how to appi’oach this aspc'ct of their 
collaborative work. Tbe steering committee asked the members to come to 
the ne.vt meeting prepared to evaluate the pilot projects by considering three 
(luestions; iD How financially viabb' was this effort.’ i2i What c^'erc' the 
consumers' react ions'.’ • .‘i ' W ere they better sf^rvi'd by having 1 1 ansport,ition 
to other shelters'.’ 



Manage the Work 
(Challenge 3A, p. 96) 



Organize the Effort 
(Challenge 2C, p. 82) 



Resolve Conflicts 
(Challenge 2B, p. 76) 



Create Joint Systems 
(Challenge 3B, p. 102) 



Evaluate the Results 
(Challenge 3C, p. 106) 
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Renew the Effort 
(Chellenge 3D, p. 110) 



At the next meeting, they learned that their projects had yielded uneven 
results. The projects set up by the group had met the needs of some, but not 
all, clients. To justify the work and the expense, the group clearly needed to 
expand the effort or else drop it. 

“We’ve got some new information now,” said Wil, “and we need to redesign 
some of our plans." 

Gradually, the collaborative partners designed and piloted other evaluation 
procedures. They used client surveys, funder questionnaires, and financial 
reviews to measure success. Many of the evaluations were very positive, but 
results really became clear when the partners pooled information; 

• One member had postponed buying computers until the collaboration 
could decide what to do. The pressure from this agency helped speed up 
the decision process. 

• Board members from another partner’s organization attended a joint 
meeting, and policies about intake, funding, referral, and data priv.acy 
opened the door for streamlining regulations. 

• Staff at the various organizations were enthusiastically sharing pro- 
gramming ideas, and many individuals reported feeling “like we’re really 
starting to make a difference.” 

• A state senator took notice of the effort and supported new laws ctmeern- 
ing funding for homeless shelters. 

Despite these positive results, many of the collaborative partners reported 
feeling overwhelmed. Kim put the issue clearly on the table: “We’ve proven 
that collaboration works, she said. “But actually doing program work is 
getting more difficult. It’s as if the collaboration is becoming an unpaid part- 
time job for many of us. We need program workers now — and we need new 
blood. We also need to find out if all partners want to continue being 
involved. ” 



Kim’s comments sparked ongoing dialogue. As a result, each shelter identi- 
fied one staff person to work full-time providing care and coordinating 
programs. In addition, two new organizations paid for part-time positions to 
staff the collaboration. p]ach organization committed to this arrangement for 
six months, freeing the funding team to seek moneys to support the collabo- 
I'ative work plan, buy computers, and pay for transportation. 
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Next, the collaborative team issued a report that documented the following 
changes: 

1. Shelter occupancy averaged 90 percent at each facility each iceek, 
up from 70 percent a year earlier. 

2. Shelters were beginning to sare money by eliminating a staff 
position through coordinated work. 

3. The United Wav had announced fiscal support. 

4. Foundation awards had supplied computer equipment. 

5. Automobile dealei ships had donated minivans, so the volunteer 
driving program had ballooned. 

6. The food shelves had gone on-line so that they could distribute 
surplus foodstuffs. 

Wanting to celebrate the success of their collaboration, the steering commit- 
tee threw a holiday party for the partners, agency staff, and key community 
people. Marjorie nudged Wil when a performer satirized shelter admin ist ra- 
tors during the staff skit. The Rotary Club honored the collaboration with an 
award for community leadership, and a rousing hand of applause greeted the 
"first round” evaluation report, Achieving the mission had taken almost two 
years, but agencies in Green Valley, Rockville, and Metford were now 
implementing it successfully! 

Winter’s End, Year Two 

The communications task team had doiic* its work. Everyone was telling 
stories about how the collaboration could slay giants. The group had done the 
almost impossible: it had improved shelter ser\-ices. and its long arm reached 
from the Tri-County area to the state capital. Funders knew about the 
collaboration. The media were willing to cover this story. It was news! The 
joint effort had a marketing plan that worked. 

While Marjorie was talking to Kim and Wil. she said. "Let's have a retreat 
t(' talk about the year-t?nd evaluation restilts. It'll be a good time to reflect on 
all we’ve done and to create a succession plan to pass on leadership, since it's 
been almost two yi'ars since we started this. We need to get more of the field 
profe.ssionals in\'olved. and th(' schools have a part to play. 

The collaboration d(’cided to have a day-long rt'treat. and the planning task 
force invited all the members and eecouraged each one to bring a board 
member or senior staff. 



STAGE 4: 

Endow Continuity by Working 
Coliaboratlon-t»Conimiinlty 



Croato Vlaiblllty 
(Challonga 4A, p. 119) 



Involvo the Community 
(Challonga 4B, p. 123) 
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Change the System 
(Challenge 4C, p. 129) 



End the Collaboration 
(Challenge 4D, p. 133) 



At tlu' retreat, the partners reviewed the formal results ol'the evaluation. By 
the time they finished grappling with the siu^ession plan. Peter had been 
elected chair. Then Marjorie called for ideas to generate new interest 'and 
attract new resources for homeless people. 

“IVe been, thinking," said one new member, “One of the root problems of 
homelessness is the cycle of poverty inflicted on the children. Is there some 
way to get the schools in our Tri-County area more responsive to the needs 
of homeless elementary-aged kids?” The brainstorming that followed this 
request excited everyone, 

After lunch. Kim began a discussion about increasing collaboration among 
the other human service providers in the Tri-County area. Using the work of 
the communications team as a base, the retreat participants broke into small 
groups to plan how to train other staff in existing shelters, educate the 
community to promote partnerships to serwe shelte> ients, and convince the 
legislature to reward agencies who saved money by working together. 

As the afternoon continued. Peter said. “I believe we're really talking about 
going beyond help for homeless people to preventing homelessness alto- 
gether. Let me tell you about an idea for affordable housing I’ve been kicking 
around with my board chair. It won't be easy. We'd need to involve an awful 
lot of players, and we’re talking about much more than twoyears to make this 
happen." 



When Peter had described his plan. Kim was excited. ‘Let's get into small, 
issue-related groups, ’’ she advised. "We can start brainstorming today and 
plan how to get others involved in really making changes. Let’s talk about the 
involvement of the legislators, educators, and the business community." 

The board members also spoke up. voicing support for the kind of system- 
wide changis the collaborative partners vv anted to work on. Within minutes. 
Bi'tt\ was challenging these board members: “How can you leverage your 
pow(>r and position as board chairs and as important community leaders to 
help us get at the complexity of thesi* probh'ins? Is thi're some way you can 
meet and start co-planning programs that impact the whole person and the 
whole family?" The chairs agrei'd to think through this api)roach to making 
real changes on a broad k>v( l. 

As the grou; broke for dinner. Pi'ter talked to Kim. Marjorii', Wil. and Betty. 
Pi'ti'f was worm'd now that the group had elected him chair. "I'm concerned 
about taking over the reins from you. Marjorie." Peter said candidly. “You 
.and Kim did a lot to keep this group in the eye of the power brokers in our 
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“Now that the system has started to change/’ countered Marjorie, “it needs 
professionals like the three of you, well-versed in homeless issues. But there 
are things that Kim and I can do to help you adapt to the leadership role that s 
carv'ed out for you." They w'ere all so engrossed in planning that they almost 
missed getting anything to eat. Even as they filled their plates, they talked. 

Dinner was only passable, but nothing could mar the event. The collaborative 
partners and board members made speeches. Some, serious, lauded the work 
of the collaboration. Some, in good humor, laughed and cried over two years 
ofinten.se w^ork. With so many new people involved, the collaboration had 
come full circle. In fact, the agenda for the next meeting of all the members 
called for reviewing ground rules and looking at the self-interest of everyone. 
But now the time had come to stand around the piano and sing in harmony — 
mostly! 



♦ ♦ ♦ 



This story comes from real experiences of collaboration. Of course, many 
kinds of get-togethers and many, many phone calls happened in the time 
between the regular meetings. People met not only ai the collaborative table 
but also with staff in their own organizations. Many other players became 
involved in specific tasks and withdrew when their work was finished. 

What we di.scovered in the story are examples of creating, sustaining, and 
(‘njoying collaboration. Now let's look at more parts and greater detail, ♦ 



Time gives 
good advice, 

— Maltese proverb 
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How Do We Set Forth? 

Let’s Check the Lay of the Land 



B ecause collaboration can be complex, this book asks more of us than 
following a straight path. Therefore, we must know where we are and 
where we’re going. To begin, we’ll define collaboration. Then we will explore 
a metaphor that provides a useful framework for collaboration. 



Understand Collaboration 

In popular use. a collaboration occurs anytime people work together to 
achieve a goal. For our purposes, collaboration will be more narrowly defined. 
One element of that definition is the intensity of effort required by real 
collaboration. A brief story illustrates this: 

Somvone calls and says, “VVe van get a much stronger impart if u'c 
collaborate on this project." 

"(heat, let's meet." is the response. 

After three meetings, our colleague is talking about the mission for the 
collaboration and lehat ice all van achieve together in the next year 

Some of us were thinking. "Year f All we ever planned to give this ivas 
half-a-dozen nu etings at the most." Trouble! 



ii 

If you do 

what you’ve always 
done, you’ll get what 
you’ve always 
gotten. 

— Anonymous 

99 
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Our colleague had a difTerent concept of collaboration and the intensity of 
work it required. The following table shows a continuum of increasing 
intensity for building relationships and doing work: 



Key 

Kelati on ships 
and Work 



Cooperation* 

Shorter-term informal 
relations that exist without 
any clearly defined mission, 
structure, or planning effort 
characterize cooperation. 
Cooperative partners share 
information only about the 
subject at hand. Each 
organization retains author- 
ity and keeps resources 
separate so virtually no risk 
exists. 



Coordination 

More formal relationships 
and understanding of 
missions distinguish coordi- 
nation. People involved in a 
coordinative effort focus 
their longer-term interac- 
tion around a specific effort 
or program. Coordination 
requires some planning and 
division of roles and opens 
communication channels 
between organizations. 
While authority still rests 
with individual organiza- 
tions, everyone’s risk 
increases. Power can be an 
issue. Resources are made 
available to participants 
and rewards are shared. 



Collaboration 

A more durable and perv\a- 
sive relationship marks 
collaboration. Participants 
bring separate organiza- 
tions into a new structure 
with full commitment to a 
common mission. Such 
relationships require 
comprehensive planning 
and well-defined communi- 
cation channels operating 
on all levels. The collabora- 
tive structure determines 
authority, and risk is much 
greater because each 
partner contributes its 
resources and reputation. 
Power is an issue and can 
be unequal. Partners pool or 
jointly secure the resources, 
and share the results and 
rewards. 



Exa mples 



One group of Southeast 
Asian Mutual Assi.stance 
Associations meets each 
month to exchange informa- 
tion on service approaches. 
They update each other on 
the latest techniques, on 
pending changes in legisla- 
tion, and on which funders 
are likely to support their 
program types. 



Tht' Council of Agency 
p]xecutives meets monthly 
to help the United Way plan 
for human service delivery. 
This often requires more 
than the exchange of 
information because the 
participants must work out 
philosophical differences 
and agree on a range of 
plans. But they do not share 
the vision of a larger pur- 
pose. 



A group of Hispanic organi- 
zations comes together to 
address the need for job 
development and job train- 
ing. They are looking at 
long-term plans to develop 
businesses that will provide 
jobs. They will involve 
government training ser- 
vices (to help secure grants 
and provide job training) 
and post-secondary institu- 
tions (for academic and 
vocational education). 



httiOisfty (risk, 

tinw needed. lowcr Intensity higher Intensity 
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Regardless of the intensity, many groups call themselves collaborations. 
They also use such terms as alliance, coalition, partnership, and so on. As a 
result, confusion exists about what the word collaboration means. Moreover, 
some groups enter into collaboration when they need only cooperate with 
each other or coordinate activities. Other groups do need collaboration but do 
not understand the intensity of effort it will demand. 

As defined in this book, collaboration is the most intense way of working 
together while still retaining the separate identities of the organizations 
inv(»lved. The beauty of collaboral on is the acknowledgment that each 
organization has a separate and special function, a powerthat it brings to the 
joint effort. At the same time, each separate organization provides valuable 
services or products often critical to the healtli and well-being of their 



community. 



Joint Efforts—A Word by Any Other Name 

Joint efforts go by many names. If all members agree on 
a higher level of intensity of work, many of these efforts 
can be collaborations whatever they're called. At the 
same time, the group, however it is named, can be very' 
successful, even though working less intensely. Two 
elements are crucial to successful joint efforts: everyone 
must agree on the level of intensity and the level of 
intensity must be appropriate to the desired results. Here 
are some names for joint efforts. 

• Advisory Committee: provides suggestions and 
assistance at the request of an organization. 

• Alliance: a union or connection of interests that have 
similar character, structure, or outlook: functions as a 
semiofficial organization of organizations. 

• Coalition: a temporary alliance of factions, parties, 
and so on for some specific purpose: mobilizes 
individuals and groups to influence outcomes. 

• Commission: a body authorized to perform certain 
duties or steps or to take on certain powers: generally 
appointed by an official body. 

• Competition: the act of seeking to gam that for whicii 
another is also striving: rivalry. . -"'^^test; nonethc 
less a form of joint effort. 

• Confederation: being united in an alluiMn.' or ieagu(‘; 
joining for a special purpose?. 

• Consolidation: combining of sevc'ral into one; usually 
implies rTiajor structural dmng(‘s ttmt i^nng opruations 
tt)gettior. 




• Consortium: association: same as alliance. 

• Cooperation: the act of working together to produce 
an effect. 

• Coordination: working to the same end with harmoni- 
ous adjustment or functioning. 

• Federation: the act of uniting by agreement of each 
member to subordinate its power to that of the 
central authority in common affairs. 

• Joint Powers: the act by legally constituted organiza 
tions (such as governmental agencies or corpora- 
tions) of assigning particular powers each has to a 
mutually defined purpose; a written document, called 
a joint powers agreement, spells out the relationship 
between the groups. 

• League: a compact for promoting common interests: 
an alliance. 

• Merger: the legal combining of two or more organiza 
tions: the absorption of one interest by another. 

• Network: individuals or organizations forriied in a 
loose knit group. 

• Partnership: an association of two or more who 
contribute money or property to carry on a joint 
business and who share profits or losses: a term 
loosely used for individuals and groups working 
together. 

• Task Force: a self contained unit for a specific 
purpose, often at tin? request of an overseeing body, 
that IS not ongoing. 
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You must be 
the change you 
wish to see, 

— Mahatma Gandhi 
(1869^1948) 
Leader of the Indian 
nationalist movement 
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Ciiven tho ^^reater intensity, the investment in collaboration must be worth 
the etlbrt. This is bv(vnsv voUabordtion changes thv way we work. We must 
move from; 

• Competing » to building consensus. 

• Working alone » to including others from a div(U'sity of cultures, 

fields, and sectors. 

• Thinking mostly about activities, services, and programs ■■■ » to 

thinking also about larger results and strategies. 

• Focusing on short-term accomplishments » to demanding 

long-tiTin results. 

Above all, collaboration has to pay attention to language. We concentrate on 
what "we” want over and above what individual partners want. Listening to 
each oth(‘r and thinking creatively beconv all-important. 



(Jiven the variety of Joint efforts and the intensity of collaboration, these 
authors define collaboration as follows: 



Collaboration is 

a mutually beneficial and well-defined relationship 
entered into by two or more organizations 
to achieve results they are more likely to achieve together than alone. 



In this definition, organizations may be formal or informal groups or 
constituencies, legally incorporated or not. Of course, individuals working 
alone can also be part of a collaboration, and input from individuals in the 
community is (' sential. Yet, if individuals want to make an impact, they 
usually nin<t ri'present an organization or community of some kind. 

Tlu‘ story of tlu‘ Tri-rounty collaboration r(‘V(‘aled bcmefits for tlu* individual 
partners and also for th(‘ organizations that the group members represented. 
Wil felt that his work on the joint effort might n'sult in a b(‘tt('rJob vlum he 
moved back Fast; Marjorie hopi‘d for a promotion. The organizations (‘nded 
up molding the m‘(‘ds of tludr cliiMits in a much more focused way than in tlu* 
past. Fv(*ryom* involv(*d in the collaboration knew that the members and 
organizations could not. and would not. ha\'(* achi(*v(*d th(*s(* n*sults alom*. 

Since the didlnition this book offers for collaboration impli(*s gr(*at(*r inten* 
sity. w(* m*(*d to undi'rstand wlu*n to In* cautious — when that gr(»ater 
intiaisity might make things worse*, not b(*tt(*r. The factors that maki* or 
break collaboration include* idt^nlngw leadership, pnin r, history, competition . 
and n'soun'cs. 
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Ideology Sometimes organizations have substantial ideological diifer- 
ences and misundorstiindings. Debates on values and beliefs often leave 
little room for the flexibility crucial to collaboration. 

Leadership: If no one has enough power to bring the needed organizations 
together, people will quickly disband, Ifthe wrong person leads meetings, the 
group might fail. A brief story illustrates the point: 

Foundations, husi nesses, and ehild-eave ovgcunzatiofis met to proeide 
more cornprehensiee and affordable ehild eare. The recently retired 
executive of a larpe apency chaired the group. He divided the group 
into tivo sections: one for the mori’ established i nstitutions that 
controlled funds and the other for the child-care providers. This 
second group tended to be tvonien and people of color ivhodid not have 
money. 

The executive rea.^oned that each group could plan fir its needs and 
contributions in relation to a common mission. Rut the result teas 
bitter feuding between the two groups, each of ivhieh came to have a 
separate identity. Leadership makes a difference^ 

Power: Power is rarely ecjual among membei's of a collaboration. W i \w 
can equally value different powers. Successful collaborations find ways ' ' 
balance the inequities among all members. If. howevi'r. one piTson can tak(' 
unilateral action or if a substantial difTerence in power exists, the group 
cannot achieve an esscuitial melding of power. 

History: The issues thc' group faces may lu' threatening ln.'cause of histori- 
cal disagreement. Or past efforts may hav(' been incdTective. If this history 
exists, then collaboration is nmn' difficult to accomplish without a great deal 
of* pn'paration. 

Competition: Too ofttoi organizations come together simply to obtain 
resources for existing efTorts — for instance. fundiTs reiiuire a collaboration. 
Or organizations believe that if they work together they will more likely get 
funds. Til us, the undco’lying reason for t ht\joint effort is moiu'y. Basically, tlu' 
organizations still go it alone to compt'tc' for funds. If dollars do not flow 
ri'adily. the inhc'H'nt compidition can dt*stroy tlu' joint (dfort. 

Resources: The poti'ut ial nuMulHU’ organi/at ions may be unable to cent ril)- 
ute what is needl'd for the collaboration. For ('xampli', one or more* group‘d 
cannot simuI repri's^ntatives; thi' timi' reipiired cau.si's such internal hard- 
ship tliat an organization sees costs out weiglnng beni'f its; oi‘ an organization 
cannot handle th(‘ r(‘i|uin*ments lu'cause of lack of skills or because the joint 
effort creati's too much information to managi', 




Nothing in life 
is to be feared. 

It is only to be 
understood, 

— Madame Curie 
(1867’1934) 
Polish-French physicist 
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ii 

Do not call for black 
power or green power. 
Call for brain power. 

— Barbara Jordan 
Texas Congresswoman 
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P'inall y. we must ask oursel ves» Given these factors, should we collaborate at 
all? WTiat is our likelihood of success? We don't want to try the impossible. 
On the other hand, we don't want these problems to scare us off. Maybe 
collaboration under these circumstances will work with a special effort. 



a 

No one can 
go it alone. 

— Grace Gil Olibvarez 
Mexican American social 
activist /attorney 
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Members in a collaboration never agree unanimously on all matters. In fact, 
disagreement is both healthy and desirable. But successful collaborations 
find ways to work together; members experience rewards as they build 
dynamic relationships needed to do the desired work. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

How are collaborations formed? Through someone's initiation, through 
someone's directive, or through legal mandate. However they begin, collabo- 
rations require patience, creativity, and sophisticated skills with people. 
Patience is especially called for if we are to commit to collaboration. To build 
that commitment, we need two crucial items: a change in our thinking and 
a common language, one that gives us new symbols of what is important. 



Explore a Metaphor 

Let's view collaboration through the metaphor of a journey, tliat is, a 
destination toward which travelers move together on a road they build. 

We can find this metaphor in our definition of collaboration: “a mutually 
beneficial and well-defined relationship entered into by two or more organi- 
zations to achieve results they are more likely to achieve together than 
alone." This definition outlines (1) the destination — achieving results 
ili'that the traveh'rs — the collaborating organizations — move toward 
(.‘Lon the road — building well-defined relationships and accomplishing 
mutually h(‘neflcial work. 



Seek a Destination 



The d(‘sti nation ofour journey is results. For the collaboration as a whole, the 
(l(‘stination is the achievemiait of'ro^^/^^///;///v benefits. < For our purposes, a 
community is any group united by geography, populatioii. practice*. r(‘ligion. 
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business, or other form of shared culture. i For a particular organization or 
an individual, the destination is fulfillment of individual nclf-interests. 




Seek a Destination 



ComiTiunity Benefits 

When Betty and Wil talked about the issues involved in helping homeless 
people in the Tri-County story, they set out on a collaborative journey that 
brought community benefits for farm laborers, migrants, young people, and 
families who were homeless. In addition, within their own organizations. 
Betty and Wil became better able to access government programs and to 
provide drug treatment, health care, and mental health services. Thus, the 
comnuinity benefits of their collaboration were many and varied. Here are 
five other examples of collaborations working for their communities: 

• An cipency sen inp urban youth recnpnized that many ynunp people 
(hi not reeeive post-seeondary aeademie or voeational edueation. 

To ereateaeomniunity-wide effort to proride youth with a pathieay 
to further edueation. the apeney formed a eollahoration of twenty- 
six people representinp business, eommunity edueation. hipher 
edueation. voeational traininp. publie selwols, teaehiTs' unions, 
and city povf'rnnii'nt. 



Two heads, 
four eyes. 

— A saying of the Igbo 
people of Nigeria 
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u 

We must do the things 
we think we cannot do. 
The future belongs 
to those who believe 
in the beauty 
of their dreams. 

— Eleanor Roosevelt 
(1884 1962 ) 
Humanitariany 
U.N. Delegate 



• On the East Coast, more than twenty groups — churches, bush 
nesses, health care and human service organizations — came to- 
gether to reduce an infant mortality rate that was considerably 
higher than the national average. 

• Members of a neighborhood business association watched their 
neighborhood and businesses decline. The typical promotions 
didn't work. To revitalize the neighborhood, they are bringing 
businesses, government agencies, arts organizations, and non- 
profit social service agencies together to create measurable results, 
both short- and long-term. 

• People from agencies serving Native Americans know fii'sthand 
that for many reaso^is their clients have great difficulty obtaining 
mental health services. They want to develop a community- 
supported network that cultivates the mental, emotional, and 
spiritual health of American Indians. 

• Organizers in an African American coryimunity see that many 
people in their neighborhoods are chronically discouraged. The 
organizers believe that providing services won't work. They 
believe the solution is to articulate, communicate, and reinforce 
African American community values and assist individuals and 
in.^titutions in the African American community to further eco- 
nomic development and community building. 

romniunities work to achieve a variety of dreams — their destinations: 

• Human service nonprofits improve the lives of individuals and families. 

• Arts organizations stimulate creativity, 

• Schools educate by providing people with information and skills, 

• Health care agencies heal and prevent illness. 

• Pmvironmental organizations protect and improve the surroundings, 

• Businesses produa* products or services to sell, provide jobs, and pay 

taxes. 



• ( r()V(‘rnment protects the health and safety of its citizens. 



rollaborations can inm'ase th(‘ potential hi'nefits of these (‘florts. 

Each collaboration has its own uni(|iu* destimition of community benefits. 
Y(‘t (‘ach nunnher within tlu‘ collaboration also l)rings along h(‘c o?- his 
s‘' pa rate self-intcTests. 
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Self-Interests 

Human beings combine opposites within themselves: All are altruistic; al; 
are self-interested. Producing benefits for the community motivates us. But 
meeting our own self-interests is equally motivating. 

For instance, a business pei’son becomes a partner in the collaboration 
because participation demonstrates support for the community, buys good 
will, and increases business. Or a government official, accused ofbeing power 
hungry, collaborates to demonstrate incliHiveness. 

Let's examine self-interests by returning to our Tri-C\)unty story. After 
meeting a few times. Wil openly acknowledged that the collaboration would 
help him get a better job back East. Marjorie, too. liad a personal desire. Her 
boss was retiring within three years, and she was eager to display her 
leadership. 

('an self-interest work for a collaboration? Yes. but better when the partners 
admit to it. Members must ask. directly, "What will w(^ each get out of this‘^" 



a 

Self-interest 
is the prime mover 
of people. 

— Saul Alinsky 
( 1909 - 1972 ) 
Community activist 



A brief scenario illustrates the point; 

After five meetings, the ivorh and details hopped doivn the proup 
members. The consultant they hired asked each to say ichat she or he 
icanted from the collaboration. 

• One person from a major institution stated that he icanted to 
develop the propram the collaboration had been discussinp and 
icas lookinp to ivrite a major prant for it, 

• Another person revealed that if the propram icas funded she 
icanted to staff it. 

• All the other participants admitted that they endorsed the effort, 
were ivillinp to ivrite support letters, but would iu)t pain anythinp 
directly. 

The results The prouj) wrote the letters and never met apain. Self- 
interests and cmnmunity benefits did not nu^sh. 



ii 

There are three kinds 
of groups: Those which 
make things happen: 
those which wait for 
things to happen; and 
those which wonder 
what happened, 

— Anonmous 



( )n the otlier liand, tlu‘ 'f ri-( ’ounty story di^aiU'd how Pt'ter wi\nu*(l to solve 
pmi)l(‘ms inim(Hliat(‘ly. Rathiu* than n‘sulting in dissolution ofth(‘ collaiiora- 
tion. his impatiimcc* l(‘d to a discussion olOrganizational prioriti(‘s, a vision 
statement, and a commitnumt todesiri'd and shared results. Th(‘ nu‘mb(*rs 
r(*solvi‘d tlu‘ir conflicts and jourm‘y(‘d to a di*stination of mutually achi('V(*d 
results. H('r(‘. s(*lf-inten‘st and community hemdlts nu'slu'd and wnrk(*d out 
lu‘autifully. 
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Self-interest is always present, so we must recognize and acknowledge it. If 
we don’t, we lose our way on the collaborative journey. We’ll revisit self- 
interest in Part III. 



♦ ♦ ♦ 

Community benefits and individual self-interests draw us forward; they are 
our destination, the end ofthe long road. These community benefits and self- 
interests guide our relationships and focus our work. Next, let’s look at 
ourselves as travelers who journey together toward our destination. 



Become Travelers 

The image of the rugged individual may have worked when new frontiers 
continually opened to provide escape for adventuresome pioneers. But the 
frontiers have disappeared, and we look at collaboration as a n<^w way of 
relating and working. For some people, however, collaboration has been an 
essential part of their history and their lives. For them, working together is 
not new. 

Whether collaboration is new or familiar, w^e must see ourselves as global 
partners who harness our diversity to travel together tow^ard a shared 
destination. To learn from our diversity we must acknowledge each person 
and benefit from her or his custoryts, languages, preferences, and poieers. 




Become Travelers 
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Customs 

We each have customs that we understand but seem foreign to others. In the 
United States, midwesterners tend to call colleagues by their first name as 
a sign of friendliness. Yet in many African American communities, respect 
is shown by using last names and titles. People on the eastern seaboard arch 
their eyebrows at the suggestion of a seven thirty breakfast meeting nine 
is the preferred starting time. In the Midwest, however, early meetings are 
common. Native Americans often begin their meetings by sharing food 
before business gets started — they are building relationships. To others, 
eating before working seems unproducti'^e. "Ciet on with the business at 
hand," they s ly. 

To journey with fellow travelers, we must prepare ourselves for customs and 
values that differ from ours. .Acceptance and acknowledgment of different 
customs build the trust essential to effective collaboration. 



Languages 

English. Spanish. Swahili, or Mmong are recognizable as different lan- 
giuiges. "Personar languages are not so easy to distinguish. F'or example: 

• The leorci "collahoratioii" means different kinds of relationships. 
One per.soti may envision a lonp-term eommitment: a not her only a 
few meetings. 

• Many busitwsses use tiie term 'Total Quality Management to 
mean seeinp everyone, internal and external to the eompany. as 
customers. But how does a nonprofit define production and cus- 
toniersf In fact, .some nonprofits ridicule the use of the word 
"customer'' as inappropriate to their work. 

• The legislature passes a hill that speaks '^f empowerment. The 
government apeney r'’sponsible for implenwntinp the bill comes up 
with repulations on eomplianee. Double-speak f Maybe not. Still, 
how van any real ehanpe take place when everyone hears some- 
tliinp different' 



f'o )ournev with fellow trav(‘lers. wi‘ must learn I'ach others languagi'. 
examine the popular buzz words, and define our teians. 





. . . one only 
understands that with 
which one agrees. 

— Kaygusuz Ahdal 
15th century Arab Ashik 



U 

If you have your 
language and you have 
your culture, and you ’re 
not ashamed of them, 
then you know 
who you are. 

— Maria Urquides 
American educator 
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Preferences 



Let the world 
know you as you are, 
not as you think 
you should he, 
because sooner or later, 
if you are posing, you 
will forget the pose, and 
then where are you^ 

— Fanny Brice 
( 1891 - 1951 ) 
American comedienne 
and singer 



Taking the time to learn difTerent languages might not fit our preferred way 
of relating and working. For example, some prefer to explore the mystery of 
another’s language; others are drawn by the magnetism of immediate action. 

But let’s admit at the outset that our prefer ace depends on the situation, 
and we tend to cycle through different prefenmees, emphasizing one or two. 
We can look at four personal preferences: hci*etting, beconnng, being, and 
bequeathing: 

• Begetting: Some people enjoy a time of rapid growth and very high 
energy. They enjoy exploring, discovering, and uncovering creativity and 
potential in themselves and others. Because begetting people usually do 
not like to deal wath detail, they may consider policies and procedures 
unimportant. Begetting people continually seek out options to make their 
dreams come true. 

• Becoming: Other people prefer to focus. They recognize that the group 
must shed some goals and hone others. They like the time of blending 
ideas and making choices, but policies and procedures interest them at 
only a minimal k-vel. Becoming people concern themselves u'ith focusing 
the collective vision to make something happen, 

• Being: Some people enjoy taking pride in their achievements. They 
focus on productivity. Because policies and procedures are important to 
them, these people w ant to w'rite everything down. They like to function 
smoothly with organization; for thtan. administration is key. Being people 
have a sense that their group “/n/.' arriveiL" 



• Bequeathing: Still other people prefer the finish. They like to know 
that they have served or produced all they could. Secure and satisfieMl, 
they love to tell stories about the history of {IwcoUabavai'nm. Bequeathing 
people delight in imparting their icisdtim and giving their n^soinres to 
otluo's in cr/rrv on or to begin sonu*thing m*iv. 



Mandated Collaborations^ 

Can we force people to be partners^ Wo may to ytHi 
a resounding ’’No!" but the truth is that federal, state*, 
and local governments arid funders are increasingly 
requiring collaborations. This can cause difficulties wh'on 
someone from outside th(' cotlahorntion fietormmes Uk' 
desired results, dictates vshu vvili lead, and decides vvlio 
will he members. 



CoHahorations can work successfully under a mandate 
wtif'M Cl ) sufficu?nt resources back up requirements: i?) 
pr(* rstablisfied goals an' broad: (3) local capacity and will 
IS supported: and (4) members of the collaboration can 
( (iptta!i/(' on and rTOt be constrained by the mandate. 
Members of a collaboration can capitalize on a mandate 
v^llon flcAihilitv go.ils. moml)orshtp. rM'id structure exist. 




Adapted from the work of Shfiror) Kagu) Used witt) pormisston. 
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H(‘ro's a (juick story to illustrate how these preferences work: 

We're sitting at the table together, I repeatedly say, "Were got to 
brainstorm possible results for our collaboration! 

My partner says. “Ao, we need to get clear on how we're going to 
proceed. Then we have to decide who's going to take the minutes! 

While we might argue right and wrong about each others recommen- 
dations, the conflict really involves our individual preferences: 
I prefer begetting; my partner prefers being. 



A healthy collaboration acknowledges that the gi'oup needs a diversity of 
preferences and that all these preferences are valuable. Only then can the 
collaboration plan a sequence of actions to best use the preferences each 
members claims. For example, we acknowledge time for brainstorming 
(begetting) to be followed by prioritizing and drafting a vision statement 
(becoming). Later, we acknowledge that we need to emphasize action 
planning ( being ) to be followed by building greater support in the community 
(bequeathing). These are matters of sequence, not right or wrong. 

Powers 

Besides claiming our preferences, we must declare our power. For many. 
power is a negative word meaning control, physical force, undue influence. 
Not an appealing scenariol Others think that power is connected to gender, 
race. age. culture. Strong pattei ns to break! 



(( 

A person working alone 
has all the power of 
social dust. 

— Saul Alinsky 
(1909^1972) 
Community activist 
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Yet power also means "the ability to do . . . having frreat influence." We all 
have some form of power; we just need to recognize it and use it intentionally. 
('ollaboratii>ns unite and e.xtend our various powers. As we collaborate, we 
decide where we want to go (destination'; what each partner (traveler' 
wants; and how we are going to get what we want (th(‘ road'. During the 
course of the collaboration. W(> devote our time to obtaining and spending 
|)ower in the best interest of the community and ourselves. 

How much power we ha\e to spend de|>ends. in part, on the availability of 
that power. People with a special skill have more jjower if they alone possess 
the skill. Yf't. individuals and organizations have power only if we, the 
collaborative partners, value the specific power and are unable to obtain it 
from others. Tin* problem is tliat some peojile accumulati' powei' by not 
sharing tlu-ir exjietiise and r('soun'es. 



Power is always prc'sent and is never eipial. 1 lowever. in a collahorat ion we 
do not seekcf/t/o/tVv, Instead. \y c search foi'n////7y; w(‘ acknowUalge and \ aim' 
the different tyjies of jiower each person and organization bring to oiii joint 
elTort. 
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Obviously, power penetrates all relationships and work. If we want our 
collaboration to be successful, we must openly claim the power we bring; be 
aware of our own corruptibility; refuse to deny our power; and resolve any 
conflict'' that grow from the use of power. 

If we do not embrace these four actions, we can fall into the shadow side of 
power. That is, we confuse the power to make something happen with the 
power to control others; we confuse obtaining and spending power with 
manipulation — the undeclared use of power. 

As collaborative partners, we acknowledge and retain control over our ow n 
power. We refuse to consider one type of power as better than another. We 
form collaborations to unite and extend our various powers, eliminating 
none. This melding of power is our ideal. And we stretch our comfort level by- 
exercising our own powers intentionally. 




We can view power as both positive— moving things forward— and negative— holding things back: 



Type 


Sunshine Power 


Shadow Power 


Chansma 


Charming others with enthusiasm and 
confidence 


Seducing others 


Connections 


Making connections to others who are seen to 
fiave power 


Controlling access to others who are seen to 
have power 


Expertise 


Applying knowledge, skills, information, and 
experience (including the experience of 
collaboration) 


Withholding knowledge, skills, information, 
and experience, or being arrogant in applying 
these skills 


Fame and visibility 


Having a reputation acknowled^’ed by others 


Using a negative reputation to maintain or 
seize power by making people afraid 


Integrity and 
credibility 


Demonstrating consistency of action and 
words 


Acting or speaking inconsistently so others 
don’t know what to expect 


Life experience 


Describing life events as they apply to the 
situation so others can learn from the 
experiences, observations, and values 


Withholding such information and/or 
complaining of being undervalued as an 
excuse for not contributing 


Persuay on 


Being able to convince othfjrs what to do 


Bullying others into taking action or not 


Position and ' turi" 


Having clear boundaries as granted by a 
governing body or hierarchy, knowing how to go 
through channels, having security in a hom(‘ 
base 


Remaining isolated, demanding that everything 
go through channels, requiring all activities to 
happen on one's home-base 


Re SOLI fees 


Being able to reward, and choosing to do so 


Withholding needed resources, or forcing 
others to jump through hoops to get them 
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♦ ♦ ♦ 



To harness our difTerences in customs, language, preferences, and powers, 
we refuse to debate who's right or w^ho's wrong. Instead, we look at our 
destination and ask: How do our customs, languages, preferences, and 
powers help get us where we want to go? 



To reach our destination, we need a good road. Not one of gravel, concrete, 
or Tarmac, but of relationships to build and work to do. The road offers a 
number of challenges. Not obstacles, but opportunities; not potholes, but 
possibilities! As we travel this road, we’ll note four distinct terrains that 
correspond to the four stages of collaboration. Within each stage, we’ll face 
four challenges that build on each other over the course of our journey. 
F'inally, we'll see that the road has a unique shape. 



Four Stages 

stage 1: K nvision Results by Working Individual-to^Indiv iiivinl 
Terrain: Hill (’oimtiy 

Collaborations begin individual-to-individual to imvision results. K(‘im*m- 
lu'r how Betty »Jackson called Wil (laston to talk cibout th(‘ issues of 
homelessness? Th(' collaboration started with a convc'rsation bt>twe(m two 
conc(‘rn('d peopUe 



Take to the Road 




Take to the Road 
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Our collaboration may grow from a good idea we shared over the telephone 
or from a mandate issued by a funder or legislature. Whichever way, we get 
to know’ each other, attend meetings, and start to work. Together, imii- 
vidual-tO‘individuai v,^eonvision the desired results and keep the collabora- 
tion focused on our destination. But the ups and downs of starting a 
collaboration, of finding our roles as partners, are as strenuous as going 
through hill country. 

Stage 2: Empow’er Ourselves by Working Individual-to-Organization 
Terrain: Marshland 

Collaborations continue along the road in an individual-to-organization 
relationship to empow'er their members. After going through hill country, 
the characters in the Tri-County story entered a marshland, where they 
started to get stuck. They realized they didn’t have authority from their own 
organizations to act as easily as they w^anted to. Some partners w’ere able to 
obtain authorization from their organizations; others w’eren’t. During the 
summer, they got into conflict with each other; they struggled to organize 
themselves. 

When we enter this marshland, we are like the partners in the story: we need 
clear authority from our home-base organizations to work effectively to- 
gether. We must also be clear about how we will work together. Clarity from 
individucd-tchorganization and within the collaboration cmpoivers us to 
begin action. As Kim, Marjorie, Betty, Pei . and Wil discovered, we can 
avoid getting bogged down in the marshland. 

Stage 3: Ensure Success by Working Organization-to-Organization 
Terrain: Fertile Plains 

Moving on in our collaboration, we relate organization-to-organization to 
ensure results. Now, to build relationships and work together, we find formal 
ways for our agencies to interact. After fifteen months, the Tri-County 
players built joint systems and i)olicies that were the same from organiza- 
tion-to-organization: each shelt(‘i* identifu'd one staff person to work full- 
time providing care and coordinating programs; and two organizations paid 
for part-time positions to sup])ort the collaboration, 

As we jourmw. work nrgcwizatiun-to-nfgafuzatiofi to rnsun' suri't’ss. Like 
the kc\v playi‘rs in thi‘ Tri-(’ounty story, wi‘ h(‘gin to vvd\) thr IxMieflt of what 
W(‘ hav(‘ sown on th(‘se now feitili* plains. 



ii 

We build the road and 
the road builds us. 

— Sri Lankan saying 
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Stage 4: Endow C'ontinuity by Workin^^ C’ollalioration-to-C'ommunity 
Terrain; Broad Forest 

Finally, as we complete our journey, we relate collaboration-to-community to 
endow continuity. The Tri-County travelers began to find ways to institu- 
tionalize their success in the community. With help from more people and 
organizations, they developed increased support so that their efforts would 
bring about new and continuing efforts along the road they had traveled. 

After more than two years of traveling together — up the hill country, through 
the marsh land, across the fertile plains — the partners had now come to the 
shade, comfort . and resources of the broad fbrest. Marjorie passed leadership 
to Peter; more pt'opie became involved; the collaboration identified new 
resources and approaclied the legislature. 

u 

Vromeolldhoration-to-eommunity, we garner increased support ioendoiv the Relationship is a 

effort over time and to influence greater change in the systems that affect us pervading and 

all. The many seeds we have planted begin to gi'ow into a broad forest. The changing mystery. 

building materials we need for continuitv come from this broad forest. _ , , 

^ ^ — Eudora Welty 

American author 

Within each of these four terrains, or stages, we find four cliallenges that lielp 
build relationships and do the work of c()llal)oration. Let's look at ihesiv 



Challenges 

Within each oft lie four stages ofcollaboration, travelers face four dial Uuiges. 
Each challenge builds on the previous on(‘s. Some collaborations may enjoy 
great success without meeting all of them. Yet creating, sustaining, and 
enjoying a collaboration is best accomplished by facing all the cliallenges. 

Here are the challenges for each stage: 

Stage 1: Envision Ki'sults by Working Individual-lo-Individual 
(’hallenges; Bring Pc^oph' Tog('tlu'r (('halU‘ng(‘ 1A> 

Enha!ic(‘ Trust (('halb'rige 1B> 

(k)iifirm Our Vision ((’lialUuigi* 1(’> 

Spt cifV I)(‘sir(‘d Results i('halli‘ngi' ID' 

Stage 2: Faup(nver ( )urs(‘lv(‘s by Working lndividual-to-( ))'gam/at ion 
Challenges; ( ’onfirrn ( )rgani/ational KoU's ( ( 'hall(’ng(* > 

I{(‘s()lv(‘ ('onfli(*ts (rhalli'iige ‘JB> 

Organize the Effort <C’halU‘ng(‘ 2(’> 

Support tlu' NUunlu'i’s < ( ’halU'uge -0’ 
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Shape of 
the road 



Stage 3; Ensure Success by Working Organization-to-Organization 
Challenges: Manage the Work (Challenge 3A> 

Create Joint Systems (Challenge 3B) 

Evaluate the Results (Challenge 3C) 

Renew the Effort (Challenge 3D) 

Stage 4: Endow Continuity by Working Collaboration-to-Community 
Challenges: Create Visibility (Challenge 4A) 

Involve the Community (Challenge 4B) 

Change the System (Challenge 4C) 

End the Collaboration (Challenge 4Di 



The Shjpe 

Whatever the challenges we face, we need to realize that this road is not 
really straight. The road twists and turns like a cloverleaf; it goes on, always 
returning to an intersection. What does this imply? While the focus of each 
stage is its four challenges, we meet all the challenges repeatedly and not 
necessarily in order. In the Tri-County story, the partners called three 
special meetings because they were bogged down while envisioning results 
(Stage 1). Yet many collaborations meet this challenge to renew the effort 
while ensuring success (Stage 3). Similarly, most groups face conflict while 
empowering their members (Stage 2) after some trust has been built, but 
Peter and Wil were already in conflict in Stage 1. 

Don’t be alarmedi We meet some challenges only briefly. And as we move 
around, we increase our skills. So the next time we face the same challenge, 
we're better prepared. 

Pages 40-41 show what the road looks like with its four terrains and 
corresponding stages, challenges, and shape. 

♦ 4 V 



rh(“ collahorati\'e journey is oiu' of destination. tra\ elers, and road. 

What is our destination? That is, what an> we hoping and working for* 
Community benefits and individual self-interests. 

Who ari' wi>, the travelers'.’ We are individuals and organizations w'ho can 
harness tlu‘ di”ersity of customs, language, preferences, and powers to 
achie\t‘ our destination 
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On what road are wo journoyinK? A road of di‘Volopin^ ri‘lationship> and 
successful work, with four stagt‘s, or tt*rrains, and four chalU*n^^es in each 
sta^U‘. Thus, Wi* achieve our joint destination. 

What do(‘s that road look like? The collaborative road is a cloverU*af So we 
keep coming back to the an intiu’section. each tinu‘ building on and improving 
what Wi‘’ri* doing. 

Let s return to our Tri-C'ounty story. Wht‘n the partners met to celebrate 
their accomplishments ithey had reached their destination). Betty chal- 
lenged the board membtTS to find an approach that would make real change's 
on a broad U*vel. New possibilities and plans excitt'd the collaboration. Thear 
collaboration had co nu' to both an ending and a beginning. The partners were' 
ready to rc'fine what they had done and to build on tlu'ir succt'ss. 

In our collaborative journew the goals wt' discuss t'arly on may hi* detailed 
later: members may change; structures that we laboriously work out in thi' 
beginning may later be modified or replaced by ones that better serve our 
ever -clearer purpose. As we travel thi' cl over leaf road, we discover that 
flexibility and adaptability ari' key to effective I'ollaboration. 

This cloverleaf road raises problems for st>rvice providers and fundei s who 
are accustomed to linear plans and well-defined goals. They want a straight 
road that goes from North to South, from beginning to end. Many si'i’vice 
providers and funders want plans their members can compk'te in short time 
frames of on(‘ or two yeai’s. rollaborations. howe\'er. serve one purpose and 
one purpose only: to produce results that art' more likely to he achie\'ed by 
working togethi'r than by working alone, ('ollaborations do not exist to fulfill 
preexisting criteria for a clear bi'ginning and a definiti' I'nd. 

If we travel alone, we choose our own route and our own timetable If we 
travel with others, W(‘ need to bh'nd and hone and modif'y our routes and our 
timetables. Whi'n our whole group goes together, wi' may not end up exactl\' 
when' each person wanti'd to go. And i‘Vi'n if wi* I'lui up where each of us 
wanted to bi‘, how we got there will not he precis(‘ly as plamu'd and w ill 
usually take longer than imagiiU'd lUit l hink oft hi* community benefit s ami 
t he , -elf- sat is fact ion’ We nmy not see the sight wi' set out for. Insti'ad. we ma> 
(ii -co\ e?‘ t In ' eighth w oik ler of t he w ( and w (* do iho t oget her, ♦ 
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Aerodynamically, 
the bumble bee 
shouldn't be able to fl\\ 
but the bumble bee 
doesn't know it so it 
goes on flying anyway, 

— Mary Kay Ash 
cosmetics executive 
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Happily may I walk. 
May it be beautiful 
before me. 

May it be beautiful 
behind me. 

May it be beautiful 
below me. 

May it be beautiful 
above me. 

May it be beautiful all 
around me. 

In beauty it is finished. 

Navaho Night Chant 
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Stage 1: Envision Results by Working 
individual-to-Individual 



Terrain: 

Hill rountrv 



Challenges: 

Brin^ l\M)f)h‘ Tugt‘th(‘r f lA) 
Knhanco Trust (rhallcMi^t* IB) 

Confirm Our V'ision iChallon^o 1C) 
Spocify I)i‘siri‘(l Results ( Challon^o ID) 



stage 4; Endow Continuity by Working 
Collaboration-to-Community 

Terrain: 

l^i’oad Knrt'St 



Challenges: 

( *n‘at(‘ \*isil)ility < ( 'hallriij^a* lA ' 

Involve the Commimity ((’halK^n^n' \H\ 
( 'han^M* the System < ( 'lialUoi^t' 1C ' 

Knd tht‘ Cnllahniat ion tnialli‘nK*‘ ID' 
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Stage 2: Empower Ourselves 
by Working 

Individual-to-Organization 

Terrain: 

Marshland 

Challenges: 

(\)nriri‘n Organizational Roles 
(C'hallengo 2A) 

Resolve Conflicts (Challenge 2B) 
Organize the Effort (Challenge 2C'') 
Support the Members (Challenge 2D) 



stage 3: Ensure Results by Working 
Organization-to-Organizati )n 

Terrain: 

Fertile Plains 



Challenges: 

Manage* tin- Work (Challenge dA» 
Creat(‘ Joint Systems (Challenge .‘il^> 
FA’aluatt* the R(‘sulls ( Challenge* .‘U ’ i 
Renew the Effort iChall(‘nge‘ .‘M)» 




GC 

< 

Q. 




How Do We 
Journey 
Ibgether? 

Let’s Explore the Four Stages of Collaboration 
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Stage 1: Envision Results by Working 
Individual-to-Individual 

Managing the Ups and Downs of Hill Country 

A s thf Tri-County story in Part I illustrates, the collaborative road 
k begins by assembling people, building trust, creating a vision, and 
agreeingon desired results. Thus, Stage 1 resembles hill country bt'cause we 
tJiust manage the ups and downs ol starting together. 

We begin the collaboration by bringing people together and building trust, 
individual-to-individual. The travelers may come from far and wide. Pearly 
on. we learn to trust these many and varied travelers; we rely on their 
integrity, their honesty, and their fairtu'ss. That’s why disclosure of sidf- 
interests in relation to the destination is so important. 

Besides trust, we need rituals— repeated actions. Rituals help us build a 
common language. They htdp us feel more comfortiible with each other and 
provide a common ground so that together we can envision our destination 
and numage the journey. 

For many of us. the word ritual connotes religious ceremonies and shadowy 
rites far rimiovi’d from daily life. In realit>. our lives are cramnu'd with 
rituals. For instance, eiich of us has rituals around p(*rsonal habits: when we 
shower; when* we s()U(“eze the toothpaste; what side of the bt'd we steep on. 
what we drink while we read the daily n('wspap('r. Our list of daily rituals is 
actually (|uite long. 

Since ritual plays a significant r ile in our daily lives, collaborations must 
acknowU'dge and integrate tlumi. Hecausi* a ci^llaborat ion Ctinnot imliidt 
everyone's personal rituals, we must create common ones that build shared 
ownership. In the Tri-County story, everyone en.io.ved sharing the refri'sh- 
ments Hetty brought to each meeting. Around that ritual ofeating. tlu> group 
members did some of their best thinking! 



O 
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Of course, we need trust and ritual throughout our collaborative journey; 
however, we focus on them as we envision results by working individual-to- 
individual. In this beginning of the journey, we face four challenges and learn 
how to: 

Bring People Togethe: 

Enhance Trust 



Confirm Our Visioti 



Specify Desired Result i- 



Bring People Together (ChaNen 







Bring People Together 



Collaborations start when the members get to know each other and build 
trust by creating shared rituals. Sometimes we encounter racism, sexism, 
and classism and experience unequal power. Sometimes we learn to trust 
people we’ve avoided in the past. 



Knowing these difficulties, collaborations first bring the 
“right” people together. As one partner said, “This is a 
make or break item,” The challenge of bringing people 
together requires the emerging collaboration to perform 
four steps: 

Have an Initiator 
Choose Potential Members 
Invite Participation 
Take Time 



Have an Initiator 

All collaborations begin with one or more initiators. They have a vision in 
mind; they reach out to others, explain the rationale, and recruit group 
members. In our Tri-County story, Betty -Jackson, the executive director of 
the Community Improvement Project, called Wil Gaston of Metford Shelter 
to talk about the issues of the homeless. The possibilities excited them, and 
they decided to involve others. 



.Much depends on the initiators' ability to build trust. To do this, they must 
know themselves- understand their own custom.--', languages, preferences, 
and powers. (See pages for information on customs, languages, prefer- 

(Mices, and [jowers. i 
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Slaj>o 1: Kiwisiuii Ui'sults by Working Indiviclual-to-lndividual 



T!if Tri-('(niiity story illustratc's iho dif'ficuity: Bolty wanted to involve 
(leorjit' at the beginning rathtM' than wait until the group was halfway down 
the load when she would have to explain (and possibly defend) the collabo- 
rative actions. She knew her preference here. But she protested when the 
group propi sed three special meetings to explore the Tri-County serv ices in 
detail. Here. Betty's language was of inclusion where others wanted limits. 
And she pref(>rred creating the collaboration (begetting) over discussing 
details (being'. (S(>e page .'12.) 

Besides these understandings, the initiators must present the vision and the 
results that defini' it clearly enough to attract others, yet broadly enough to 
ineludt' the opinions, skills, and powers of all the group members. 

The following anecdoti' shows how this works: 

A collahoratirc initiator in a rural part of Pcnnsylrania irantcd to 
pathrr proplr toprthcr in a joint effort. A.s he explained. "I want to 
make sure that we don ‘t spend money tieiee for the same produet!' 

He heliet ed the answer to the problem was centralized services. 
However, as the collaboration worked together, the proup realized the 
issue was access to .services. .So they built a oartnership around 
transportation -- includinp maintenance and licet purehasinp — leav- 
inp the scrvici's at their scattereil sites. Fortunately, he valued the 
opinions of his partiwrs in the collaboration. 

Bower is important heri' too. Someone with acknowledgi'd power says. "Let s 
get going on this. '1 his initiator tends to ha\a* a title t board chai i . legislator, 
(‘xecutive director!. When this kind of powerful person initiates a meeting, 
we attend whether or not we l)(>li(W(> strongly in the joint effort. Those 




3 Present the rituals to the group. Build trust by openly 
discussing the rituals. Decide ways to manage any 
apparently conflicting rituals. 

4 Distribute copies of the agreed-upon rituals. Some 
groups give members special folders tor their commu 
mcations. which m itself is a ritual of managing 
information. 

rv Periodically review the rituals. By ciomg this, wn 
(..let(?rmine whit-fi are still va!uat)U‘ arxl wh(?ther to 
add others. 



We can cremate needer.j ntu<ils tasking group mf'mtu.'rs 
what ttu.‘v want fef*l c omfor1al)le. Here's how to 
prnce<.?d. 

] Ask what rituals are Important to each person, F(v 

,nstarx'(.‘. m(?ml)(Ms ir.iglit mention starting tim(\ 
mf'eting p!a(.(\ a\ (^ilfii)ilitv of foofj anrl drink, manr^go 
merit of informrition. wh<itev(?i . i Oo tins m nif iruMti! 
tnt<'rM('ws CH at ttH' first mot'tings, 

d Pool all the requests for rituals, Thnn cons dn wh ( h 

r('(;iiests best meet tfx' individual ncHJCis of ttH' 
l),ift;( ,f)ant‘. wtiiie h.t.-lping to form tt'c group 
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initiatoi's without acknowlodgi'd powors must l)c cloar about tlu' dostination. 
(.'spi'cially tlu- polontial gain for tlu-ir partm-rs, and carofully plan their 
approach to possible group memlu-i-s. 



Choose Potential Members 



u 

Courage happens U'hrn 
people unite. 

— Anonymous 

4 ^ 



U 

Power is eroded when 
differences 
are suppressed. 

— George Peabody 
.America n con.sulta n t 



Initiators unite an appropriate cross section of people for collaboration. Each 
person brings something for the joui'iiey. How do we choose among them so 
that we luis e the skills and powi-rs we net-d? How do u e limit our numlu-r so 
that we do not have too much of one thing? How do we make sure that the 
appropriate minoi'it\ . grassroots, or end-user groups are I'epresi-nted? 

We tend to choose pc-oph- based on who we know. kno\s' about, or knms' to 
have acci'ss to resources. But. tht-n- are many other helpful (jiialitit-s. 
Consider tlu-se criteria when choosing potential nu-mbers: 

• Capacity: The capacity requin-d varies with the scope of the effort. For 
e.xample. one collaboration of f’ne food-bank members in California built 
a freezer for food preseiwation while another collaboration to eliminate 
family \ iolence had ten groups of twc-lve people each working simulta- 
lu-ously. In practice, up to fifteen pi-ople is ideal for any one group. .More 
than fifteen caust-s difficulty in sclu-duling mei-tings and giv ing c-vervone 
a chance to spi-ak. uSee Organizi- the Effort |Challeng(> 2C1. iiagi- 82. for 
how to organizi- larger efforts. i 

• Difficulty: Choosing membt-rs is an act of [lower becausi- they lati-r 
seU-ct strategii's and control n-soum-s. Civi-n this, initiators may avoid 
[H-ople who oppose th(-m or make them uncomfortalile. However, unusual 
or difficult partners may In- beneficial and necessary to a collalioration. 
In the Tri-County story. Beti-r wanti-d to raci- ahead, while the otlu-r 
jiartners n-alizi-d tin- neci-ssity of long-term planning. Instead of asking 
P('t(-r to leave, they harnessed his skills. Evi-ntually. I’l-ter bi-camt- thi- 
new h-ader. 

• Dynamics: .Speiial relat ionsh ips out sick- of the col laborat ion can aff eit 
the dynamics of the grou]i. Wlu-n close friends, partner.-;. spouse>. and so 
on are in the same group, tin- work of tin- group is likely to be discussed 
at (It hei' t ina-s. This is neit her good nor bad , but \u- iiei-d to bo aw iiri- of 
(-Nisting I'elat ionshijis when choo-iiiig members. 

• Familiarity: .Similai'iti(-s in purpose. cNjicrtisi-. commiinitv. .-lii-iit.-. 
and su un \S'ill h(Ip the ('ollahnratinn jrll. Sn will a history ol’ posit i\’o 
working !‘olationsliips that pri'clato tho cnllahoration. i( ‘omimmilN' lu'i'f 
nuMns a Lrrouf) united hy ^u‘o|:rrafihy. po[)ulation. practice, reliipon, 
hiisiness. oi' otiu'r shai*etl cliarac Itaasl ic. » 



1; Kiivision Ki‘sulls bv Workin^^ Indiviilual-to-Indiviilual 
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• Impact: rii(‘ propost^d iuimuIkts may lu* llu' and users (those most 
(iirtrlly aneeli‘d by the joint idVort > or peopU‘ who have access to tlumi. 
Participation by imd users is(‘ssential iu‘cause lluw know best what th(‘y 
net*d, and thidr invohamient hedps (‘iisure lludr lon^^-ti‘rm owtun’shipof 
th(* i*t‘sults. 

• Power: \V(‘ choos(‘ n einlxn’s btxause th(‘V have' tb(‘ po\s’(‘r to achit.‘\'(' 
r(‘sulls. What powtn’s mi^ht bt‘ htdpiul? Connections, (‘Xpertis(‘, vv- 
sources. position, pm'suasion. chai’isma. visibility, and int(‘grity. 

• Stimulus: Some kt\v pt‘ople are "Cjueen hvvs who attract workto’s, 

( iiv(‘n tiled !' positions ( a.*« c‘oimty commissioner s. school su|)t‘i'inti‘nd(‘nts, 
iamous pm’sonalitit^s. dir'ectors oriai'^i‘ orKani/at ions ). tjueiMi Iret's do not 
hav(‘ time to rtmiain with tlu‘ collab(nation lor lon^^ 'rh(dr initial pres- 
tmee. however, attracts otlun's who will wo*’k hard. 

• 'IVrritory: \\ v tend to im ile people* from similar disciplim‘s. dhis is 
(‘spt'cially true oi‘ nonpiolUs workioj^- with nonprolits. busiiu‘sses with 
busiiu'ssi's. aiul so on. Instead, include' pe-opU* from as many elitfe're'nt 
se'cteu's as appr'opi’iate'. 

• Variety: Some' people* ean e'once'ptuali/.e' anei ha\'e a hi^ii tole'iance' lor 
pi'e )ce‘ss; ot hen’ nu'mhe'rs preder to impU'me'iit s|)ee*ii u s late*?' on, ( 'ollaboi’a- 
tunis nex'd varie'd skills and powe'rs, 



u 

, , , morality may 
perhaps consist solely 
in the courage of 
making a choice, 

— Leon Blum 
{1872-1950} 
Premier of France 



Successful collaborations need to involve minority, and 

end-user i;roups. This can be difficult when the initiators are from 
the mainstream. Such initiators can attract these ffroups by making 
personal contact, building relationships, and making sure that 
participation truly benefits them. Even so, mainstream initiators 
may have to wait until the collaboration is closer to taking specific 
actions. Then involving the end users is often easier. 

To .'Solicit potential member's, we consult key |)eople wlio know the commu- 
nity ami understand the collaboration's effoiM , We saw this in the'ri'i-( 'ounty 
story: IbUty Jackson and Wil (iaston, the initiators of the 'rri-Toutitv 
cidlahorat ion, consulted Kim Le(’, the presidi'Ut ol the Tniti'd Way, I hen 
HettN' called Mai’jorie Bear*, the assistant direi'toi' idVounty Sm-ial Ser\ ic( s. 
TojU'thei'. tbe>e key pei^ple drafted a list of possible par't ieijrant s. 
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Invite Participation 

We can contact a potential member directly or through someone who knows 
that person. As we make contacts, we must build trust and support. To do 
this, some initiators bring everyone to the table at once to discuss the 
collaboration. Others meet privately with each potential partner and sum- 
marize the private meetings at the first group meetings. Father way, we novd 
to disclose and obtain the following information: 

• Possible community benefits and why they are important. 

• Gains to the participating organizations and individuals ( stat(‘d in their 
language). 

• Powers: connections, expertise, resources, position, pcu’snasion, cha- 
risma, visibility, integrity. 

• Commitments being suggested (staff. tim<\ expertise, dollars!. 

• Dates and times for a first meeting. 



I ( » \ i N , 1 \ . 1 r ! M V 1 a > i r « M » I * 

f Collaboration means working with every group that can contribute 

! to the vision. Admittedly, the ontributions of a variety of groups 
may be uneven — power is nc jer equal — but each can be vital to 
success. Yet our first thought is usually to invite the biggest, oldest 
or richest organizations. They can be very helpful and they are often 
in the middle of most mtqor activities in the community. But because 
of this, they are sometimes part of the problem. So choose carefully. 
Choose those groups that can be part of the solution. 

Take Time 



Haste, haste has 
no blessing. 

— Swahili proverb 



Sometimes a sp(‘cial nuu'ting is needt'd to draw tlu‘ group imaiibers log(‘ther. 
Di) this if the following is (‘vident: low trust among tlu‘ potential numiln'rs; 
strong competition for resources (not just funding': confusion or lack of 
knowledge among potmitial nu‘mh(‘rs about (‘ach other's organizations; or* 
disagreenumt among k(\v peopU* about which organizations to invoK (’ in the 
collaboration. 

It tak(‘s tinu' to ri‘solvi‘ tht‘se issiu's Hm’t' s how om* grouj) r(‘spond(‘d: 

A i'uUuhnmtiun of (uhdt litcriny prondvrs nnfiti'd to u}tignitv flu'ir 
.srrr/cc.s infh snnal f/gc/a /c.s ond vduvdfnrs. Thi'ir first nu'vting mis 
sidv-radi^l lu'ciiusv partivipants had s(t nmny (juvstinns ahouf vu( h 
othi'r's programs. So the literary folks orgamzrd a onr-da v trorhshop 
to identify oi t'rlaps and gaps in serrin's. 
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A final word about bringing people together: this challenge requires patience 
and courage. Patience because several meetings may be necessary to as- 
semble the ‘‘right” people; courage because we need to select some people 
while leaving out others. 




■ %' • i' . 'A G>> 

Effective communications makes bringing the right 
number of people together important. If we have two 
people, two communication bonds exist: (1) what the first 
person communicates and the second person receives 
and (2) what the second person communicates and the 
first person receives. With three people, six bonds exist: 




A rule of thumb for all communication bonds is; N(N-l) - 
Number of Communication Bonds. 

So with three people in our group, we have 3(3-1) = 3(2) 
= 6 communication bonds. With eight people. 8(7) = 56 
bonds. With fifteen people. 210 different bonds! 



;■ Ttv;\ 

People in rural areas tend to be more receptive to 
collaborations, perhaps due to a relative lack of re- 
sources and a sense of isolation from urban areas. They 
may also be more receptive because people know <>ach 
other better and have a history of community eff- . such 
as barn raisings and high school sports. As a result, 
trust and ritual may be easier to build in rural than in 
urban areas. However, to confront someone's behavior 
in an urban collaboration when we won't see them until 
the next meeting is easier than in a rural collaboration 
wfiere we also worship together and shop in one 
another's stores. 



Nonverbal communications also make a difference. If our 
verbal message and body language match what is 
expected in our culture, then the message is reinforced. 
But if nonverbal expression contradicts verbal language 
(for example, someone claims to be enthusiastic but sits 
back with arms folded) we receive a confusing message. 
Add to this the fact that body language varies from culture 
to culture (for example, eye contact is friendly in some 
cultures and rude in others) and the opportunities for 
miscommunication balloon. 

What’s the implication? The more people involved, the 
greater the number of communication bonds: the greater 
the intensity: and the greater the difficulty of learning 
about each other, balancing power, having time to speak, 
scheduling meetings, sending out meeting summaries, 
creating ownership, being productive, and so on, 



Because of the variety of relationships, candid discus- 
sions about power and self-interests are riskier for 
members of a rural collaboration. Choosing members is 
also more difficult because the population is sparser and 
people in rural areas quickly know who’s in and who’s out. 

Rural collaborations can resolve this dilemma, in which 
familiarity has both benefits and drawbacks, by imagining 
that they are consultants to a group facing these prob- 
lems of familiarity, This exercise fosters the objectivity 
necessary to finding the answers appropriate to the 
community. 



k 

Adiiptvd from tho worn of Sharon Used w/fh permission. 
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♦ ♦ ♦ 




Membership 

Roster 



Milestonort mark accomplishments. We have begun our journey up the hill. 
Bringing people together wasn't the easiest thing in the world, Stilh we're 
moving forward; we've come to the first bend in the road. Let's mark that by 
erecting a milestone — a document that summarizes w^hat we've accom- 
plished. For cnvir^ionin^ results by icorkin^ individual'tO'individuaL the 
first milestone is a roster of members w’ho have agreed to be part of our 
Hedgling collaboration. 

In erecting the first milestone for the challenge of bringing people together, 
we realize that we have learned: 

• The importance of the initiators' self-awareness, base of power, and 
ability to present an initial vision that is broad enough to include others. 

• How to use nine criteria to choose potential members rather than 
selecting from the more limited group of "w’ho w'e know'." 

• How to invite participation b\* obtaining and disclosing information that 
builds trust and support. 

• 'I'he value of taking tiirue when ni'ed(‘d, to draw the group togethta’. 

Refer to the Membership Roster. Appendix C' <page 147) for a formal that 
rc‘cords thc‘ essential information about the growing membership: names, 
addresses, and phone numbta's; statements of self-intia'est: and possible 
contributions. 



As we rest by this first milestone in the hill country. \\ v look uj) and see that 
thi‘ hill is glutting steepei'. We'll nei‘d a lot of trust as we offer each other a 
helping hand up the voiul. So. our n(‘\t chalkaigi^ is to enhance' trust. 



u') 
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Enhance Trust (Challenge IB) 

An initiator builds trust and creates rituals to bring people together. 

Usually, an initiator of the collaboration becomes its convener. This works 
when the person has preferences for both begetting and becoming (see page 
32). But those who initiate collaboi*ation and favor begetting (discovering, 
exploring, creating) may not do as well with becoming (focusing, attend- 
ing to detail). And becoming is more of what is needed to convene 
regular meetings of the collaboration. 

In the Tri-County story, Betty shows she valiK‘s begetting when 
she picks up the phone to call Wil and both are excited about 
possibilities. Kim values becoming and often helps members focus 
on issues in tlu‘ meeting. 

Th(‘ initiator s(‘r\ es the C()llal)orati()n best by recognizing his or her 
preferences, using those strengths, and admitting to limitations. 

Most importantly, the eff(‘ctive initiator acknowledges when the time 
has come to pass the compass to the convener as th(' travekn's, journey up 
tlu' hill, helping (>ach othr*r along the* path. 

So this iu‘xt chall(‘ng(‘ is about enhancing trust between tlu' initiator, the Enhance Trust 

convener, and the partners. Recognizing that unlike the story, (*vc‘iyone is 
not open and honest, to enhance trust, the collaboration has t(C 

Choose a Convener 
Hold Effective Meetings 
Involve Everyone In the Meetings 
Disclose Self-Interests 
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Choose a Convener 

A skilled convener needs good organizing and interpersonal skills, especially 
the ability to challenge assumptions. Those who travel with this tour guide 
must see her or him as a capable and neutral person. These skills help the 
convener establish the trust necessary to reach the destination. The con- 
vener helps create the routines ( rituals ) that make our journey enjoyable and 
satisfying. 




( M't St art rti 

Often, at an early meeting, someone says, ‘^Everyone’s not repre- i 
sented who should be.” Yes, all parties affected by the work of the I 
collaboration need a voice in it. However, the timing of that repre- 
sentation is important. We must beware of getting caught in the | 
“diversity trap” — the belief that we can’t go forward because we I 
don’t have total representation or our members don’t reflect the 
race, ethnicity, class, or other characteristics of the individuals who 
will ultimately benefit. Instead, we must continually learn, adding 
people to our collaboration. Our collaboration is a cloverleaf, al- 
ways coming back on itself, improving and growing. So let’s get 
started and plan how to add the right people very soon. | 



Wo must select the right person as our convener — someone who can be 
supportive and flexible; facilitate the group’s work; assume authority as 
negotiated with the group; delegate responsibility for specific steps; build 
conditions by which individual members can influence the whole group; 
remain rather distant from the content of what we are discussing; and focus 
on the process (the vision, the actions of group members, and what is needed 
to move things forward). A successful convener makes the group powerful 
enough to accomplish its own work, powerful enough to reach its destination. 



Not So-Skilled Conveners 

How can we go forward when no one in our group seems 
to have all the skills of a qualified convenor'? Tlio answer 
lies m asi^'ng tlie ng)it questions; 

• How c. I we. together, build a vision that motivates, 
inspires, and affirms valuers'? 

• How can wo move forward. In:' S('nsitiv(' to conflK t, 
<ind resolver differences'? 

• How can we he supportive and fkwiblf''? 

• f-'luw VfV) w(? f(K'ilit<ite our grou[)'s work'? 



• How' can we delegate authority and responsibility for 
specific tasks? 

• Hovv can we build conditions by wfiich f7iemb(?rs can 
influence the whole group'? 

Any convener can ask these questions; a more skilled 
convener may help the group arrive at the answers as 
part of its collaborative work; a not so skilled convernrr 
can make answering the questions the temporary work of 
the group. 
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Hold Effective Meetings 

Effective meetings are themselves a ritual, mai'ked by such routines as 
startingand ending times, agendas, or refreshments. Effective meetings are 
important throughout the life of the collaboration, especially in the begin- 
ning. The Tri-County story showed effective meetings in which the partners 
built trust and familiarity through contact, exchanged important informa- 
tion, envisioned rt'sults. created strategies. di\’ided responsibilities, and took 
action. 

Initial collaborativi' meetings are often enjoyable because we are building 
relationsbips. establishing a new context for existing relationships, and 
('xchanging information and ideas. But meetings can go sour when relation- 
ships are already established or when no one provides valuable information. 
Then the group makes no important decisions and the pimpose of'the meeting 
is ambiguous. 

To avoid this souring ambiguity, we must jointly define much-used terms 
such as trust, rvspcct. vffi’ctivrncss. or rrspoiisihility. The following exei'cise 
deals with potemtial ambiguity. Modify it so it's appropriate to the culture of 
the group; 

1. State tht' term. Foi' example: trust. 

2. Brainstorm spc'cific behaviors that lead group members to conclude there 
is poor trust For example: "People ai’e freqiumtly late for meetings. 

d. Brainstorm specific behavior that shows average and excellent trust. For 
example: "People attend meetings but don't say much." "()the>' people 
frequently offer new ideas and also listen well to others." 

4. From these lists of behaviors (with negative behaviors inspiring tluar 
positive opposites •. jointly create a short phrase that defines the term. 

When terms are jointly understood, nothing i.- bidden in ambiguity. Kitlier 
our meetings are effective las we have jointly (k'fined effecti - eness > or we 
h;iv(' something to fix. 

Differtmt culture. ..efine effective meetings differently. For one g -up. 
starting and ending at ;t preset time might be criteria for an effect i\e 
meeting. For another group, making sure that everyone leaves with ;ui 
increa.sed .sense of eoliesiveness might be a criterion for an effective meeting; 
for t hem. end i ng "on t i me is dc'tined not by t be clock but by t he qual it y of t I'l- 
reiationsbi|)s. 



u 

Consciousness 
raising is putting a 
question after an 
assumption. 

— Leonard Hirsch 
American consultant 



a 

You will do foolish 
things, but do them 
with enthusiasm. 

— Colette 
(1873-1954) 
French author 
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Involve Everyone in the Meetings 

Tlie convenor must involve overvone by building relationships, taking 
action, and providing information. Below are ways to accomplish that 
involvement. Each method must be adjusted so that it's appropriate to the 
group. P'orexam pie, one group's "action agenda" may be a written list of items 
to be covered, while* another group's action agenda may be to eat together and 
know each other better before discussing work at a future meeting. In eitlu*r 
case, shared expectations and open decisions go a long way toward enhancing 
trust within the group. 



44 

It's a great satisfaction 
knowing that for a 
brief point in time you 
made a difference, 

— Irene Natividad 
Phil ippine / American 
political activist 



Planning: 

• Slate the purpose for the nu'etingcs). 

• Issue materials for participants to r(‘ad or prepare prior to the 
meeting. 

• ('reate an act ion agenda by stating tlu* disposition, responsibility, and 
time allocation for each itt‘m. 

• Manage tlu* logistics (date, location, start-stop liim*s. nd'ri*shnu‘nts i. 



l*rucess: 

• Si‘t initial ground ruli‘s for participation and decision making. 

• Hi‘gin and end on time*. 

• Follow th(‘ ai'tion agi‘iuia (hut don't sttiy on a task just to avoid 
conHict I. 

• (l(‘t tlu* work doru* that nei‘ds to In* dome 

• Ht‘vi(‘W what has becai accomplislu‘d (or not' and undi'istand what 
happiau^d ‘ or didn't (. 



People: 

• Acknowli'dgi* contribution and j)art icipal ion. 

• Build m ri'wards (sec* page* 92 1. 

• Manage' critical situations and conflict. 

• Follow u|j witli tlio.M' who did not attcaul. 



Paperwork: 

• Ki'cp ap[)ro[)riatt' recoi'ds. 

• Manage thi' amount of [laper. 

• vVi'ite mei'ling summarii's. 

• Dist rilmt (' ('ssi'ntial infoi rnat ion to mianhe rs ami ot her 'stakeholders. 

Mi'i'ting suniinarii's ari' refiort's that hnetlv note \sho attended, the key 
issm's I'ovi'i'ed in the meeting' actions taki’in who is rc*s[)onsihle foi' (‘ach 
aetion and l\\ wlu'n. all progi'ess, and the main itc'ins for tin* lU'Xt m(‘(‘ting, 
Summaries an* not minutes, which iU'(' a recoiaiing ofo// dismission. Since no 
OIK' I'i'ads tiu'm. snmman/('' 
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Ir.trfvtne for Effective Meetings 

Any group continually improves by modifying its ideas 
and behaviors through the interaction of its members. 

While conveners do not corUro! others, they do respond 
to situations m a way that can strongly influence others, 

Key here is the ability to intervene at the needed mo 
ment with a variety of responses. Conveners' inteaen 
ttons can be: 

• Conceptual: an overview tliat pulls togetlier the 
ideas and trends with which the group has been 
dealing. rWe've addressed a number of ideas 
tonight, and all of them seem to be concerned with 
ways to reach agreement.") 

• Experiential: an expression of current behavior or a 
report of personal experience. cTn'i feciing pretty 
tense over what just happened."! 

Based on The Cntical Inodent In Growth Groups (n ArJnn M 



L ; ; o ■ tne firs' Meetinim 

Pay special attention to the hrst few meetings: proceed 
stow'-y. and make the agenda for the first meeting clear 
with established ground rules. (Of course, the group wni 
later develop these ground rules in more lasting strui 
tures. roles, and procedures.! 

Consider the following questions tor the first agenda:/ 

• Win was the meeting called and who called it'^ 

• What do people thinu the coilal)oratiort might aca.'m 
p'^sh'^ In othi'r word^. what are the exner terl ro’n”' , 

l:enefits and indiV'dual st'lf interests ’ 

• Wn,)t th<* i.iros of oi'ahonV.' 

• ^\no ‘s Min pros* -fit » 'M {'I * h.a\»' ^ n* . ' n ■ 

r: intMOiitf ’ 




• Structural: a suggestion of planned activities to focus 
attention on the issues at hand: this may include 
taking a break. I ’W'e seem bogged down. Let’s break 
into small groups c3nd brainstorm solutions to our 
problem." i 

The convener may direct intervene witli the group as a 
whole, a relationship within the group, or tlie actions of 
one member of the group. 

Because these interventions increase group effective 
ness, they also affect the trust level. Sometimes an 
tnter\ention works: sometimes it doesn’t. If an interven 
tion fails, try another. Remember, the one guarantee of 
failure is to let the group simoly plod on without domg 
anything! 

c?r'd R Doug'cJS Snvtf). Used w-pi pt.v'V’SS/un, 



Questior^s to consider for groLiMd rules: 

• Wild! ar(' the roles of the members and ttie con'vOf’.er. 
and wdiu do they represent'^ 

• What (S our time fiame for workirig"'’* 

• Henv we iirincHe informatiorv. data gattu-eng. record 
keeping, confidentiaiitv. put)l!City'^ 

• How will comnuinications be mrinagt^d'' lf‘ 
w(Mds. who win see wl'.n at wh<u timrs ’ 

• y\M.iT, * at'v, I w.'ii nu 'Mduv ’ m : ■‘O' 

di't'S. I M'lef'Ses 

• 'A d‘ ' we dc' ’o g,('t startwo 

• HuW W"' Wm 0i‘( !S '!MS ■ 
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Disclose Self-Interests 



God protect me from 
self-interest 
masquerading as 
moral principle. 

— Mark Twain 
( 1835 - 1910 ) 
American humorist 
and author 



ki 

You cannot 
shake hands with a 
clenched fist. 

— Indira Gandhi 
( 1917-19841 
Prime Minister of India 

?? 



Building mutual respect, understanding, and trust is crucial in this first 
stage of collaboration, W'e accomplish this when we acknowledge how’ the 
collaboration serves our self-interests as well as the goals of our home base 
organizations, 

In an early Tri-('ounty meeting, both Wil and Marjorie acknowledged their 
self-interests. In fact, each Tri-(''ounty member shared his or her reasons for 
working in collaboration, and as their discussion exposed personal agendas, 
their assumptions disappeared. Self-interests must remain in the forefront 
throughout th(‘ life of the collaboration, and effective collaborations renego- 
tiate* tlu*m as memhen’s and self-interests change. 

To disclose self-interests, we discuss theai’eas importaiH to us, including our 
customs, languages, and preferences. One w'ay to discuss self-interest is for 
the convener to ask each person to address the follow’ing five items, both for 
w hat .*ach individual personally iu*eds and what the p(*rson h(*lieves his or 
her organization wants: 

• Culture: (Tiltural differences. inlu‘r(*nt in different ethnic groups, also 
(‘xist betwt*en l)usiness(*s. govei’nment. ^‘ducation, and nonprofits, (Til- 
tural difference's also f'xtend to organizations, professions, and diff(‘re*nt 
parts of the* country. The collaboration must discuss its cultural expc'cta- 
tions and what will satisfy memhc'rs, 

• (lain: Kach organization and individual represented in the collabora- 
tion stands to gain something from being there*: moiu'V, prestige, e’ont acts, 
advanccnu'nt, goodwill, and so on, A simple question. “Why are you heTe?” 
answe*ivd by each member from both a personal and organizational 
pe*rspective* gfies a long way toward establishing trust. 

• Divi'i'sity: The* imagi* of the* me*lting pot is no longe*r accurate'. Today, 
pe'ople* se'e'k acce'ptance* of tlu'ir diffe*re*nces. For some. div(*rsity is re*cog- 
nition of skin color, e'thnic background, or sexual pre'fere'nce, Otlu'rs 
eonside*!* elive'rsity to he' ae’ce'ptance- of tlu'ir style* i be'ge'tting. tu'cemiing. 
l)e*ing, oi’ he*fiue*athing' while* still otlu*rs want ackne)wle*(lgme*nt of how 
the*i? famil\ situation influe'nce's the*ir ability to contribute*. Inelivieluals 
must (ledine* divrrsity: the* group must ele*ri!ie* un'cptann'. 

• Perception: 'flu* gi’oup must work toge*the*r to come* up with joint 
el< I’mitions of how to pe*rc(*ive* actions and othc'r aspe*cts eif the* collabora- 
tion. For ('xample*. some*one' do(*s not show up foi' the* me*e*ting. One* 
inle*rpre'tation is that the* pe'rson is de'taine'd. and the rc'speinse' is “Fm 
e’onceriu'el.' A not he* r ihte*rpn*tat ion i> that the* pe*r.son i> fhrge*tful. and the* 
re*sponse* is “Not t rust w (M‘t liv ’* 'fo avoid judgme'nts whe*n de*aling with 
amhiguou- t(*rms eo’ situations, we* must find e’onimon de*rinitions. 
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• Power: Members need to disclose what power they bring the group. 
Some people hesitate to admit to their expertise, wealth, connections, and 
so on: some refuse to share what they hope to obtain from the power of 
others. Remember, power is always present and never equal. We must 
disclose the power that exists and is sought and use group wisdom and 
convener skills to make sure that we use these powers wisely. 

To disclose self-interests, make their discussion an official part of a meeting. 
Document the discussion in a meeting summary, and set specific times to 
review self-interests at later stages. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 



The milestone for the challenge of enhancing trust is meeting summaries 
that clarify the role of the convener, state how everyone is involved, and 
summarize decisions made and achievements to date. Refer to the Meeting 
Agenda and Summary in Appendix C <page 149) for a form to record this 
information. 

In erecting thi.s second milestone, we realize we ha\ e learned how trust and 
ritual are the foundation for: 

• (^housing a neutral convener who is supportive and fl(‘xihl(' with good 
organizing and interpersonal skills. 

• Holding efTectivt' nu*etings that build relationshijis. provide valuabl(‘ 
information, and lead to making important decisions. 

• Involving everyone in the meetings by attending to planning, process. 
pt‘ople. and paperwork. 

• l)'iscl(»sing individual and organizational self-interests. 

W(‘ll, w('’re higher up tlu' bill now, As wi‘\ e climb('d. we ve |>ause(i to share 
why we came on this journi‘v. And our sharing has (b'vidoped trust and 
h(dp(‘(l us r(‘alize that our goals may differ. 

What lies around the \\c\[ biaui'.^ ('onfirming our vision. 




Meeting Agenda 
and Summary 
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Confirm Our Vision (Challenge 1C) 

As we continue our journey, we need to shape our diverse opinions about 
communal benefits and separate self-interests into a specific vision. Then we 
can move in one direction, together. 



The Tri-County group agreed early 
on that they needed a vision state- 
ment so everyone would share a 
sense of purpose. Three weeks later, 
the participants brainstormed their 
long-term destination in the form of 
a vision statement. Then two col- 
laborative partners volunteered to 
write the statement, which the 
wht)le group refined. 

Without a vision statement, separate self-int(»rests can override collabora- 
tive interests: I try to get my self-interests met and you do the same. With a 
common vision, howevcn*. we apply our power and subordinate our separate 
sell-intt‘rests to the larger purposiv 

'fo complete this challenge, we: 

Understand Vision Statements 
Write a Vision Statement 
Capture the Focus 

Understand Vision Statements 




A shart‘d vision is es^mtial to cmhancing trust. T!u‘ vision statenumt t(*lls 
t‘vt'ryone whert‘ we art‘ going. It informs (‘vc^rvthing \\v do and gtmtnati's 
i‘xciti‘nu‘nt Idr all partitas. Here nvv two e\anipU‘s: 

• All \nufh in nur nfy nil! ha in, as their birt hni::ht , apportu ni fit's 
thmni^h ediiratinn and emplaymenf at hath the seeandary and 
pnst ’Seeandary levels to enipaivt'r them tn shape tiu'ir men future. 

• ( hir missinn is tnexpand the rolt\ enhanet' fin' status, and ifnrtdst' 
the ahdfty af ivtnnen ft) y.(ini more emitral (H t-r life eht^iees and 
at hiei't' t'tpial status in hustm^ss and ^^nvernnh'nf. 
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Don’t collaborate solely to rescue member organizations from finan- 
cial trouble. To call such a rescue operation a collaboration misleads 
people. An organization that wants to collaborate to obtain money 
probably does not have a vision of how collaboration beneHts the 
community. Save anything worth saving; help an agency secure 
funds if it serves the community well. But don’t consider a rescue 
operation to be a collaboration. 



L(‘t's look at two of‘ vision staltontnils: brood cluwgc and practiced 

efforts. Broad chanyi* mobilizes intin’esl and keeps the collaboration from 
focusing too narrowly or from launching mini-projects of marginal gain. 
H()wt‘V(‘r. achi(‘ving Ijroad change is more difFicult than accomplishing 
{)ractical eiforts. Moreover, members who need concrete results to sustain 
their intiavst find practical efforts appealing. We can achieve these rela- 
tively early, and this type of vision guides da\ -to-day activities. But practical 
(dforts may not be broad enough to sustain the interests of thc‘ greater 
commuiiity or those' with resources. A vision ti'iat balances broad change and 
pi’actical efforts is idt'al. 

Our vision statement should include the* following elenu‘nt>: 

• A description of what we will accomplish, as well as where and for 
Achom we will achieve our vision. The vision must be an t'xciting 
d(‘stination worth "going for”; rigtht now. our stat(‘ment will not includt' 
how Wi' will achit‘V(* our r(*sults. 

• An account of the scope of work, 'flu* vision staKmu'nt must indicatt' 
how big, how many, how much. 

• A statement of unique purpose. Tlu' vision siatimu'nt must diift'r from 
the missi(Mis of tnemln'r organ. /at ions. 

• Clarity, 'fhc' vision stattunimt must 1 k' iMsy to undi'rstand. yet go Ix'vond 
triti' phrases. 

\’ision focuses on possibilil ii's. not pi’oblrms. A \ ision stati'nu'nl leads us 
toward desired residts. gcuierating ('nergy and motivation. With a clear 
\i-iim, we will lx* betl('r |)|■(‘[)a^(‘d to know what actions to tala'. 
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Write a Vision Statement 



Words are important in our vision statement because all the collaborative 
members and the people in their home organizations will read them. But 
since collaboration is an ongoing journey in which we will return to earlier 
steps with greater expansion and clarity, we must avoid striving for the 
“perfect” words. We spend time on words because they give us direction, but 
not so much time that they limit progress. We strive for consensus; everyone 
agrees to move forward, even if everyone doesn't accept all the words in the 
vision statement. 

To write a vision statement, brainstorm and list important phrases or words 
that begin to d -scribe the vision. Then agree on the most important factors, 
and begin to refine the vision statement. Next, ask a subgroup to take 
responsibility for drafting the statement. At a later meeting, the entire group 
modifies and ratifies the document. Depending on the extent of our com- 
ments, the subgroup may need to meet again. In refining the vision, we 
realize that the discussion — even the conflict — is more important than the 
statement itself 

Some conflict in wording is inevitable and actually healthy, because the 
collaboration sorts out values and attaches meaning to phrases the members 
have tossed around. But beware of conflicts that arise from a perceived threat 
to some agency or person. If this type of conflict happens, the convener must 
emphasize that the group is not yet making operational decisions. 




A vision statement serves a purpose similar to the Native repeatedly asking: "How will what you say serve the 
Americans’ ritual of the "children’s fire." The community children to the seventh generation'^" Those present argue 

sits around the fire and debates what needs to be clone the validity of opinions and preferences only as these 

and how best to do it. The elders have the task of servo the community. 



L 



We are ready to write our vision statement and someone 
says. "We have to gather data about needs, People won't 
listen to us if we can't demonstrate need." Yes. wc' need 
background information to show that we know what we 
are talking about. But we don't need a iot, And we need 
to remember the following; 

1 Mar\v organizations gather dfitri. lot of drita 



2. We usually don’t need to gather new data- -we just 
need to breathe life into existing data and models. 



'.3. Data gathering is used to build relationships and 
ownership for our effort. This is a strategy Who we 
ask for information and how we present the data to 
our constituencies is just as important as the 
information itself, 



Stage 1: Knvision Results by Working Iiidividual-to-Individual 



Confirm Our Vision 63 



Before adopting a vision statement, collaborations usually work through a 
series of debates. Some groups have taken as much as two years to agree on 
a vision. If vested interests are deep-seated, then our emerging collaboration 
should pick a small, noTicontroversial vision, expanding to a more compre- 
hensive vision when we have greater experience, WTiatever our statement, 
we need to begin with something that will lead to success. 

Capture the Focus 

The Tri-(\)unty partners produced both a vision statement and a focus 
statement. The latter was a single sentence: Our focus: Agencies icorkin^ 
together to keep families together. This succinct statement became the 
group's rallying point; it captured the intent of the vision and the imagina- 
tion of the group. 



a 

'How* is a 
destroyer of vision, 

— Don Coyhis 
Founder, 

White BisoUy Inc. 



Because it is brief, clear, and memorable, the focus statement communicates 
our purpose to people outside our collaboration more readily than the vision 
statement. The focus statement often becomes a slogan. Following are two 
examples: 

\’ision: All youth in our city will haa\ as their birthright, opportunities 

through education aficl employment at both the secondary and 
post’secondary levels that will empoicer them to shape their 
oini future. 

Focus: Our youth icill be ready for the icorkplace of tomorroic. 

Vision: Our mission is to expand the role, enhance the status, and 

inen use the ability of leomen to pain more control over life 
choices and achieve euual status in business and povernment. 

Focus: Women r‘HI beeijual anywhere and everyichere. 

While writing a focu atenient. our collaboration becomes an advertising 
agency! In this age of th(‘ rift(‘en-si'coiui soundd)yte, we must communicate’ 
i‘ss(’nce ii^ an (‘asv-to-grasp phrase. <See Treate \’isibility. page 119.) To 
arrive at this focus, brainstorm phrases and tlu’n agnu’ on one phras(‘ that 
communicat(‘s the iu’art of the vision. 
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Imagination is 
the highest kite 
one can fly. 

— Lauren Bacall 
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♦ ♦ 




Vision and 
Focus 

Statements 



The milestone for the challen^a' ofconf our vision is a vision statement 
that includes a succinct focus. Refer to \Tsion and Focus Statonumts in 
Appendix C ( page 151 ) for a guide to creating these statements. This record 
aids in achieving support from key stakeholders. 

In erecting the third milestone, we have learn(‘d how trust and ritual 
underlie: 

• Understanding that vision statements are the basis for everything we do 
and generate excitement for everyone involved. 

• Ureating a vision statement using a process that in\’olves everyone, 
acknowledges that conflict is healthy, yet (‘xpedites the writing of the 
actual statement. 

• Capturing the focus of the vision in a brief and memorable phrase that 
readily communicates the purpose of the collaboration. 

Ht‘re we are, still climbing that hill! We've established trust and selected 
someone to call us together. Now we look to the crest of the hill and see that 
someone holds high a flag. On this flag is our focus statement, the rallying 
cry that leads us onward. 

What must we do next? Specify the rt‘sults we want to ac}uev(‘. 
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Sta^i' 1: Envision Results by Working Individuul-to-lndividual 



Specify Desired Results 65 



Specify Desired Results (Challenge ID) 



Our next challenge is to specify the results we want to achieve. 
Our vision statement points out where we are headed; our focus 
statement leads us forward. The statement of desired results is a 
declaration of the accomplishments we want to make that contrib- 
ute to the realization of our vision and focus. The more specific the 
desired results, the better we’ll know how we are progressing. They 
remind us to stop, look around, decide if we're succeeding , and 
continue on our course or correct it if needed. The more specific 
our desired results, the more we can trust that we will arrive at 
our destination — together. 

Of course, the desired results will e\ olve and the final destination 
may be unforeseeable now. Still, we focus on destination when we: 




Define Desired Results 
Think Strategically 
Take Strategic Action 



Specify Desired 
Results 



Define Desired Resuits 

To incorporate the desires of many constituencies and to sustain our 
collaboration over time, desired results must be long-term. They must also 
be short-term enough to produce achievements that sustain enthusiasm. 
These desired results are. of course, community benefits and separate self- 
interests. 



Desired results must be concrete, attainable, and measurable — at least to a 
degree. That way. our collaboration and our constituents will know what we 
are treing to achieve and when our attempt is successful. Th(‘ words we usi> 
must represent positive outcomes, not problem reduction, bi'cause when 
language focuses on problems, problems remain in the forefront. However, 
when language focuses on achie\'ements. achie\'ements stay uppei'inost. 

Let's return to our story. When the Tri-County collaborative moved into 
outlining spi'cific desired results and strategies, a small gi'oup agreed to 
refine the ideas and mail out the draft statements so everyone could review 
them before the group met again. The group came up with an impressive list 
of hoped-for results and 'trategies. iia hiding: 

• Shorter-term 

Pnu ide up to SCI rti days Indpinp far errrv hanwh'ss persaii and 
hisar tier funds in ihe Tri-( 'aunty area. 

I in awdia le aeei'ss ta the elasi'sl ai (i i la hie hed fir each haiiwless 
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I know why 
there are so many 
people who love 
chopping wood. 

In this activity one 
immediately sees 
the results. 

— Albert Einstein 
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• Longer-term 

“ Incideruv of homelessness reduced by 30 percent during the next 
eight years. 

~ Public consciousness raised about ichat being a member of this 
community means as measured by increasec volunteer support at 
shePers and food shelves. 



Specifying desired results is risky because members of a collabora- 
tion begin to hold themselves accountable. If they are unsuccessful, 
they find little place to hide. So some of us are reluctant to get 
specific. Nevertheless, if people both inside and outside the collabo- 
ration know that the collaboration is succeeding, then obtaining 
and sustaining support and resources will be easier. 



Let's remember that desired results differ for every collaboration, they must 
be specific, and ar(» d veloped more fully as we move along. Clear-cut 
objectives build a favo. ; ble social and political climate in which constituents 
s(*e our work as cost-effjctive and as an improvement to current tdTorts. This 
sustains excitement about our collaboration and builds support in the 
greater community. 

To determine desired results, we brainstorm how we will know when we have 
achieved our vision. We begin by asking. "What will have happened?" What 
will have been created?" "What will have changed?" Working logetluT, we 
agree on the most important ri^sults. 





Specifying desired results is not easy. To make them 
appeal to the greatest number of people, desired results 
must show: 



• Low Complexity. How difficult are the des red results 
to understand and apply? (The more difficult, the 
slower the adoption process.) 



• Relative Advantage. Are the desired results better 
than the status quo? Will people perceive them as 
better? ilf not. they will not be adopted quickly, if at 
all.) 



• Trialablllty. Can people tr>' out the change first? ilf our 
constituencies must commit everything at once, they 
Will be far more cautious about adopting the desired 
results.) 



• Compatibility. How no the desired results fit witti 
people s past expenerices and present needs and 



values? (If the results don't fit. people will believe too 



mucti change is required of them.) 



• Visibility. How observable are the desired results^ If 
our constituencies adopt them. Cr3n the differences be 
discerned by others'’ (If not. the desired results will 
spread more slowly.) 



fron) Auin AtKissi^n The inno\,ottOf^ Difiusiof^ (jame /nsf/fute, P Bo\ 1 13P). 

Bainbridge Island, WA 98110. Usc(U*^ith permission. 
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Stage 1: Envision R('sults by Working Inclividual-to-Individual 



Spcvify Di\sirvcl Results 67 



Next, as the Tri-County group did, we ask two or three people to take 
responsibility for writing the statement of desired results. When the sub- 
group returns with their document, we modify and ratify it. Depending on the 
extent of the ensuing group discussion, the subgroup may meet again to 
reword the document. 



Think Strategically" 

In this book, strategy is amplifying resources and relationships to generate 
revenue and other support prior to taking action. Here are some examples oi' 
strategic actions: 

• An organization used money from one pri)gra/7i to augment a 
second program. The second program qualified for matching 
federal funds. The matching funds increased the second program s 
recenues hy 50 percent and repaid the first program, 

• A collaboration member agreed to obtain grants. Three times he 
contacted foundations solely tolearn about each one's mission, but 
never asked for funding. In the second calL he said he icas 
intrigued by the first conversation; during the third calf he said 
that previous conversations had helped him conceive a pj'ogram 
for which he would like advice. Only on the fourth call did he ask 
if the foundations would entertain a proposal. By this time, some 
had lost interest. Others, however, did fund the program, includ- 
ing one foundation which gave SI()()J)()0, despite never having 
funded a collaboration before. 
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Any enterprise is built 
by wise planning, 
becomes strong through 
common sense, 
and profits wonderfully 
by keeping abreast of 
the facts, 

— Proverbs 24:3-4 
The Living Bible 



To amplify revenue and other support, our most effective route is through 
networks ( informal groups of people we count on for prompt and cooperative 
responses ). To influence people’s decision-making, we must know people who 
can influence other people. Thus we ervaie stakeholders: individuals, groups, 
and organizations with a stake in the objectives of our collaboration. 



The larger our vision, the more wisely we must create our stakeholders. We 
tend to talk to people who already support us. hut to pave the way for tlu‘ 
collaboration's actions, we must include' people who are "persuadable." 



To prociH'd. list potential stakeholders h> asking, "Who really su|)[)orts our 
efforts?" "Who opposes our efTorts?" "Who can wi‘ p(>rsuad(' to help?" Include 
all possible stakeholders, both inside and (Mitsidi' the collaboratiop. Kate the 
stakeholdf'rs as V i "?^"or" ), A i "Against" ), and V ( "Persuadable" ). Typically, we 
1 ‘xpend 80 percent of our effort on "Fors"; 15 percent on the "Against s”; and 
5 p(‘rc(‘iit on thi* "Pi'rsuadahles." Hut our I'nergy is bi‘tt(T list'd if we I'XfH'nd 
15 p(»rcent of our I'ffort on the "Fors"; 5 |K‘rc(‘nt on llu‘ "Againsts", and SO 
pt'rcent on \he "Pi'rsuadables." 




■ fhmhim: anU th> ''ft ps fhtif uh' inhipfril fhi 

1 1 ith pt 
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To determine the sequence of approaching the stakeholders, we rate them 
from 1 to "n" <1, being the most important stakeholder and n being the 
number of stakeholders). However, to affect the higher-rated stakeholders, 
we may need to reach the lower-rated ones first, because they, in turn, might 
be able to influence the higher-rated stakeholders more successfully than 
we can. 




Take Strategic Action 

After naming our stakeholders, we have to anticipate their reactions to our 
desired results and state how we can tie our agenda to theirs. In other words, 
Wf show how our results will help the stakeholders. This strategic action 
helps increase support for the collaboration's (Tforts, We redefim* our desii*(‘d 
results based on these c(>nsiderations and ask a subgroup to revise the 
statement of desired results. 



Sometimes, an effective strategy’ is to include the agendas of those 
who oppose us. Remember, our reason for creating a collaboration 
was to build a greater power base. We build power when we use the 
energy’ of others — all others — to achieve our results. 



Having docidcd who is "F'or," "Against." and "FVrsuadablo." wo plan specific 
actions to influtmco each of the key stakoholdiTs, giving most of our effort to 
the "Persuadahles." Make a list oft hose actions, including who is responsible 
and when each action should be completed. 

The final part of taking strategic action is to begin evaluation. While this 
l)ook explores evaluation in PA*aluate the Results (sei‘ page 106). taking 
strategic action includes elements of evaluation — knowing what we are* 
doing and what we are accomplishing evf*ry step of the* 'vay. We begin 
evaluating ourselves now because it generates confidence* in our e*arly 
suc(‘esses. thus building mome*ntum for the chalk*nges that lie* ahe*ad. 
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Sta^u* 1: Knvision K(‘sults by Workin^^ Individuabto-lndividual 



Spi'i ify Ih’sin il R(\^ults 69 




♦ ♦ ♦ 

Dosirod rt'sults and strato^ios that include the perspectives of key stnk(‘hol(l- 
ers are the milestone for this challenge of specifying desir(‘d results. Refer to 
Desired Results and Strategies in Appendix C ipage 152) for a checklist of 
desired results and details on sp)ecifying strategies. 



Erecting this fourth milestone* demonstrates we ha\'e leai’ned how trust arid 

ritual are the foundation for: 

• Defining desired results for both community benefits and s(*parat.e ."elf- 
interests that are concrete, attainable and measurable. 

• Thinking strategically in ways that amplify n'veiuu* and other support 
prior to taking action. 

• Taking strategic action by rc‘defining the* dc*sired results in wa\s that 
show benefit to the stakehokk*rs. 



We've come to the end of Stage 1 and the four chalk*nges of this hill count r\ . 
Climbing together, we ve built individual-to-individual relationships. W(*'ve 
accompli'-'hed a great deal because we ve trusted one another with oui 
separate and community interests. logether. we ve envisioned the destina- 
tion toward which we are now headed. We're over the crest of the hill; wh(*re 
to m‘xt‘.’ The marshland. ♦ 





Desired Results 
and Strategies 
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stage 2: Elmpower Ourselves by 
Working Individual-to-Organization 

Slogging Through the Marshland 



H ero \vi‘ to work inciividual-lo-or^anization to darily tlu‘ r(‘la- 

tionships that ompowor us to act. On(‘ person cannot iMnpowor 
another. Bui toKethia* wc‘ can build tlu‘ power we ne(*d. 

To enipowt*!' oursel\ i*s, we iuh*(1 authority to make* dt*cisions and takt‘ action. 
\V\* ^ain this authority through continuous negotiation with our home base 
organizations. Because no group can ever tully clarify authority, we must act 
within the ambiguity that is always present. Therefore, to achiesa* our 
dc'stination (community luaudlts and individual self-interests i, we must 
push th(‘ outer limits of* authority. 

At this stage we all mu‘d i\ sense* of* humor to help us slog through the 
marshland. The ability to laugh at oneself* and laugh with others relieves 
pri‘ssure and allows us to continue* our work. Two examples illustrate humor 
in action: 

• Onr dvvntvd thv first ten lunutfcs uf every vieetiu^ tn the 

ritual i)f"('hei'km^‘in." Memln^rs talked ahnut personal and profes^ 
sional enuits that had helpeil and hindi'red their eont ribution to 
tlu' eollahoration dhis also served as (> transition, alloiein^ nuun- 
hers to shift fo('Us>. 'Hie p,roup envouno^ed join's and applauded 
humorous responsi s, 

• Anotiu'r ^roup u'as ^^rai ed u ith a storyteller who mana,i^i'd eonfl let 
h\ telhnp funny storu's: ") ou hnmi'. this n'lninds me o/ . . . Pisfple 
lauphed. tin' ti'nsnm dissipidi'd, and tln\L:roup moved frfun (tppo 
SI turn to prohh'in so/r/z/g. 



a 

. . . perhaps one 
has to be v?ry old 
before one learns how 
to be amused rather 
than shocked. 

— Pearl S. Buck 
( 1872 - 1973 ) 
American novelist 
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While authority and humor are needed at all limes, they will he esijeeially 
heliif'ul as we work itulividual-to-ortiatiizatioti. Duriria this stajje, we will 
eiieounter four key ehallen^'es: 

Confirm Organizational Roles 
Resolve Conflicts 
Organize the Effort 
Support the Members 

Confirm Organizational Roles (Challenge 2A) 

At this poilU. most hoivu' or^'anizalions art* saying' to thoir vvpvi^- 
sontat iv(‘s. "Knouj^ri^ of'this |)lannin^. 1a‘1‘s do so^U‘lldn^^‘’ In fad, 
tin* tiMultau'v is lo want to skip llu‘ ori^'anizalional challon^^t‘S of 
working' individual-lo-or^nmizalion iSla^^' 2». "I won’t 1 h‘ able to 
coim* to any mo»'t‘ nuH'tin^^s if 1 can't |)rovt' wt*‘rt‘ ^U‘ttin^^ somothin^^ 
don(‘” is a common ci‘y for' hura’yin^' on to tlu* action of Sta^’t* d. 

Hut action without authorit\' will >ui'i*ly sink us in the swam|)s. 

( )ur' collaboration st ill iu‘t*ds to: 

Document Progress 

Obtain Authority within the Home Organization 
Secure Letters of Commitment 
Clarify Authority within the Collaboration 

Organizational 

Roles Document Progress 

At the bt'i^innino ot'this st aatc inform each home bas(‘ oi'^mnizat ion t hat 
so far our /nM(///(7 i> oiir /o'nccss. Ifw t' are to bo successful. W(» mu^t value 
plan iiina a< much as w (‘ \ aim ‘ doinu To ci'iMti > our collect iva* cult ui'e. we then 
do 1 he follo\^■lllu: 

• Affirm proct'ss and planning. We foeu> on |)roce.‘^> and |)lannin;^ 
hecau--e the\ ai'e th(‘ ha>i.^ tor mau'Nthiu^ \m* do tod'the?' oui* roots 

• Kt*t‘p an optMi mini!. W’hiK* rimli/ii.o tliat -ome idea> miii^ht he wron^. 
u e m list al>o I'eexa mine oil r ha--i( a>s urn I )t ion > about w hat is I'i^ht We're 
not re id\' to make de^ ismn> wt: we'i'f- still m th(‘ marshland. e\j)lnr'inu 
all ei'iiat i \ e.^, A -eii^e of hii nior hel p-^ u- he open to new |)o->ihilit ie>, 

• Hncogni/n (hat our rollahoration will not. at first, save monry or 
time'. In fact . expect 1 1 d collahorat ion to take longm’ to \ he joh done 
at lir-t . t 'oil -idr I' a ‘'cap on re<oiir( (*,- I'Xpend^'d. W held he caj) i- reached. 
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Stii.m‘2: Km[)()\u.*r Our>t‘lv (*s l)> Working ln(liviciual-lO'( )ru:mi/at ion 



('t,njinn ( h'L^afii :a( it^nul Hohs 73 



take timo U) os aluato llu‘ invostnu>nt. Kvonluallx' iho collakoration w ill 
accomplish niort‘, with oi\*aU*r spct‘(h cpialily. and sccjpo than each ot oin* 
oroanizalions is likely In achic\ e alone. 



Rt*\ it*\v miU'Slones < t lu' docunumls \\ t‘ \ e ci i'aled thus lar ' w ilh key jK'ople in 
each organization, and in\ iU‘ their ideas and iH‘commendations. I hen dis- 
lrihul(‘ a summary doc u nu‘ nl to eve! > one w ho needs tJ) know and who is likel\ 
to ii'ifluence llu* course of’ act ion. 



Obtain Authority Within the Home Organization 



By thi‘ first sumim'r oft he Tri-('ounty collaboration, l^i'tty and Wil had each 
secured authoi'ity to sj)end Uj) to $2,000. and both had comeiu'd staff 
me(*l inti's to discuss the imj)lications of the col la ho rat ion. ( )t lu‘r> had trouhU‘ 
j^ainiiyii’anthority . and t wo membei’s wen* unable to obtain any aut hori/at ion . 
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To move freely you 
must be deeply rooted 

— Bella Lewitzky 
American ballet dancer 



Kach membei' otOur collaboration iu‘t‘ds to obtain a|)j)roval to act on bi'half 
of the homt‘ base oruani/ation. Soim* of our member'^ ha\'e immediate 



Being a Responsible Partner 

In reviewing the progress of tiie oac*. of oo: 

fiome organizations needs to: 

• Know its mission and desired results. If our tM) n 

organization’s missiori and goals aie rud ( lear. now 
IS the time to clanfv ttiervi, 

• Know i%s self-interests. Our honie uigaruzatK'iM must 
know what return on investnun'*! it ev[)ects tfoni tne 
collaboration. 

• Focus on the communai benefits. Tnot s. makl^ sun 
our organization knows wh\ it 's colial)orattng tot tn^' 
l(’ing term. 

Look Before You Leap! 

Tn(' vrC'.jo 0‘ s ho" ''ut ' n u 

pf a( t'^ ♦ ‘ h ■ ‘ H lO . ■ i t.jr li t , ■: ;)iu( * . i uMit " u M v l*. < )’ 

•ntoOo' I'ii'r iVasUt t>M- )( s f If . , I n It ;'« ; !■ , 'los {'n lU 

mto ai'd tMi ’■ ‘ffi’' n ^ ' './"iicf s 

/C'd 1 l)t nii'i S *0 0 ua* ’*’< IU(' ^ I’’ C''' 

states njit's. 1 III' ('Mr .11'' tO'»(,n, M't'Ui 

nnl’, of.r* pomivi i iu^ir hni'i ,i < j'l 'oow ' * 

-'•..iji''. .If' 1 r.i! ■ n-.!'' ' 0' 0(1'*’ ,1'' 'I'ui,*' iH,i''': ’ r 

i'*'^"'*' ’C ('* - ;• n* n'r ij.uO . i 0 

s . 0 ' ■ Of u \ t, . - } ■ ■' ‘ ' ' ' ” - 

Tm - .*> 1 ' McMu'd « l;>- : ' ' ' I on . ' t , ' ' a . s Of 



• Realize how much time collaboration will take. 

Because huikiing mutual respect, understanding, aiul 
trust takes time, our home orgarv/ation must t>e 
th(.' {.'ommurM! her'tefit >s worlti the timt.' irivestmr.'iit. 

• Review each member's power, commitment, and 
capabilities. Our tiome organization must be aware* of 
what eacli meml)er organizatior) brings to the talilo. 

• Modify the way It operates. Our tiome organization 

w:!' expenenre th(' greatest success it cti<ing*‘s 

itu poic. ‘cs and o'oeedu'es !c' tar l'lta^^■ i. oiiui uu atio' •, 



'I ! I ( ■ ' t * , t'f , ' , I’-- 1 ' s * ji ' ■ ’ ' 

;,*i* 'f ' o',(i : ' u\ t ■' U( •• I at 0 > u him 0* ipi'' 1 1 
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u 

Speak silver, 
reply gold. 

— Swahili proverb 



authority; others need the approval ot’llieir boss. tluMr boss's boss, or a hoard 
of directors. For example: 

The executive of one organization promised, on the spot, that her 
apeney would provide secretarial support. The middevel manager 
from a state office needed time heticcen meetings to obtain approval to 
host the meetings. 

Of course, the clearer the authority, the more quickly trust builds, power 
stru^^les subside, and the ri^ht people choose to participate. We secure such 
authority by asking our bosses and boards questions such as: "What deci- 
sionscan I make about money, time, and otherconlribulions?""Can I commit 
others to participate in joint activities?" "How far can I go in committing the 
ri'putation and image of my organization?" 

In response to our (questions, someone might say: "We’d love to. but we don’t 
have the money," or "It sounds great, but we don't have the stafT." At these 
times, we need to remind our boss or our board that being in a collai)oration 
demands reworking priorities: stafhng, budget, timelines. Kemembei’, re- 
sources are always available when something si'cms important enough. 

Those of us who represent large agencies may need extended time to obtain 
approval. Wo can decrease this time by asking people with greater authority 
to attend our initial meetings, but sometimes the best we can do is laugh 
about how long some organizations take to gi'ant approval. Our group must 
openly plan how to keep such orgrnizations involved during their lengthy 
approval proci'sses. 



u 

What I wanted 
to be when I grew up 
was — in charge, 

— Wilma Vaught 
I SAF brigadier general 



Secure Letters of Commitment 



Sinc(‘ authority is the powc'r and the' right t(^ make' decisujns. take act ion. and 
commit ri'sources. I'ach of us nei'ds a letter of commitimmt from tlu' board or 
senior offici'r. The' \oiivv should state: 

• The oi'gani/ation's commitment to the mission, focus, obje'ctives. and 
stiati'gies of tlu‘ collaboration. 

• What the organization expects in retiii'ii fm' its pa?-t icipat ion in the 
collaboi'at ion. 



• How much time' the' organi/at ion's f e-pre-sentative may e’ommit to the- 
e’ollabeiration. 



• 'fhat the' organization i'('e'ogni/('s that this commitment is part of tin- 
1'epre‘senl at ive*'> job. 

• Tlie* l('\'el of powe'i’s that the' rcpre>e'ntati\ e anel the' (H'ganizat ion can 
commit con lU'Ct ions, e'xpe'i t ise-. funds, and >o on. 



Kiupowcr Oui'srlvfs by Workinj^' ln(lividual-lo-( 
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Tlu‘Si‘ K‘tt(‘rs ot cnmmilnuMU clarify authority and help us pool the* powoi’s 
n(.‘(‘(led to achie\o our destination. Fushin^^ for conimitnient may scare 
potential partners. Yet. without the lett(o*s, partmo's may not fully commit. 
Schedule a meetin^^ to presc^nt the letup’s ofcommitnu*nt and describe each 
member s authority to act for the collaboration. < If’ a nuanber cannot secina* 
a letter of comniitmeiU , use th(' meeting to discuss the bt'st t imin^ to secure 
thv' commitment lU'cessary for nmiaiihnj^' invoK ial, » 



Clarify Authority Within the Collaboration 

Bi'sides Indn^ clear about authority from the home base oi'^anizalion, we 
havi‘ to clarify auth()rity within the collaboiation. Tlu* following story 
illustrates why this clarity is nt*ct‘ssary: 

A ,i^rnuj) (li'dl f U'lth srhnnl was fdddi^ up dj ti'Cirhcrs, dJmin 

istrators, parmts. husin('ss pvnpic. am! members fnuu the eommu- 
nitw This^roup u'ds ht^i^ged dou'u h^'cdusi' tu iuity-fd'*' nuidi’ (dl 
derisions, from lum' to infuse neie rurrieuld in tlu* si'liool to u luit fom! 
to serve (it I'oUahordtion 'sponsored events, Tlu\^roiip u'as ubh' to movi' 
on one * it riarified ivho hud (luthority fu' sperifn di'visioim. 

\\V have l)e^‘un to empower om’si'h’es In’ working' indi\‘i(lual-lo-oreani/at ion. 
d'he first cfudlen^a' in this sta^^t' is to confirm or^ainizat ional roll's, and its 
milestone is liUters of commit meat . Refer to Letli'i’s of rommitment in Appi'ii- 
(li\ ( ’ f i)ape 1 a t i foi* a checklist of majoi’ items to he included in t iu‘ IcUters. 

In eri'ctine this milestone, we h.a\<‘ leai’ned that authority and humor 
underlie our ability to; 

• Document progress to ack now Itai^'e t hat , so \'[\\\o\\v pnalurt \>in\v pnn (’ss 

• Obtain authority within our home oi’^ani/at ions to act on behalf of the 
oi'j^’anizat ion and to rework priorities within the orpani/.at ion that will 
<uppoi’t the collahorat ion . 

Secure lettei’s ol’commit numt todiUail th(‘ authoi’ity and pool the powers 
needl'd to acliieve om' destination. 

• ( dai'd'v aid hunt \ wit bin t he collahorat ion as to whicii person or I’r'ouj) can 
make whii’li decisions on lu'halt of t he collahorat loii. 

I ler(‘ we ai'e. W’eVe r<'ad\ to set out t brooch the mai‘slu'>, hel Impr we can 
a\oid capsi/in^' in tla* murk' vsaters of the swamj)! 




Letters of 
Commitment 



W hat lies ahead'.’ 'I'he rhalleiiye ol l e.^nK in;.; contlu t.'. 
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Resolve Conflicts (Challenge 2B) 
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Conflict is inevitable* and. actually, highly desirable. Lack of conflict often 
indicates that i.ssues are buried. But. as sure as there'.s mud in the 
marshland, these issues icill surface, often at the very time we require 
or ga n i z at i on a 1 (,‘o m m i t m en t . 

To resolve these conflicts, the collaboration needs to; 

Expect Conflict 
Clarify the Issues 

Create a Conflict Resolution Process 
Resolve the Unresolvable 



Expect Conflict 



Resolve Conflicts 



Collaborations must form a new culture distinct from the cultures of their 
home base organi/.ations. Conflicts arise as \\v create this new culture 



bi nnv colhihnnitiotu a local member kept sayinp: "HV have to call 
these groups, pet input on ichat ice're proposinp, and po after fundinp 
source^.'' Tico other members arpued it icas too early to act — they 
iceren't ready. After some discussion, they defined the conflict us a 
difference in preferences. The first person wanted to tnove on: the other 
tuo wan tin! to involve everyone in a carefully u'orded vision statement. 



As individuals and representatives of organizations, travelers bring to their 
collaboration different preferences, histories, communication patterns, and 
i^xperiences with decision making. When we don't resolve these differences, 
we divert tim(‘ and energy from achieving our destination. For success, 
conflict cannot 1 h‘ about right and wrong; it must be about differences. 



Two Sets of Rules 

Life offers two types of games: finite and infinite. Finite 
games, like football or I'liess. have set rules tliat 
evef\nn(,‘ is exp(H't('d to follow. Infinite? gtimes. iik(' 
mam,)gf‘ or (.'. illaiioratuin, no fucvl ruU'S, and wliat 

AiiopUni tmn) Finite iind infiniti' 0 Hues /n James P Cjfsr 



rules there are constantly change. In colla[)orations. 
conflict arises about destmatiofi and actions f)ecause we 
play infinite games with their changing rules, yet we 
d(‘mand tfie clear rules of finite games’ 
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Stage* 2\ Kinpowor ()ursc‘lv(*s l)v Working In(lividual-to-( )rganization 



Ri^soh v ( 'on flirts 77 



Th(‘ Tri-('ounly story rovoals that the* time* sclu*(luU‘ was a n^al sourxe* of 
conflict for Peter. At one* of the spring me*etings, Marjorie wrote the agenda 
on the* flipchart, and Peter snappe*d, ‘‘That age*nda makes no sense. We ne*e*(l 
to focus on soK'ing problems right now. The she*lte*rs an* full to the max. \V il 
re*sponded. "You're out to stonewall us!" 

( ‘onflict! 



By not allowing conflict, we limit our ability tochange. \\ v must build conflict 
into the* life* of our group and recognize that we* may not, and pe*rhaps should 
not. re*solve some* conflicts. Rather, we* iu*ed toexpe*ct, promote*, and manage 
eonflict throughout the* life* of the* collaboration. 



Clarify the Issues 

In our collaboration, wc oxporionce inanv typos of'conflict. In order to resolve 
tb(“se (lisat^reerm“nts, svi> must clarity the conflict. In the lri-( ounty story. 
Wil accused Peter of stonewallinfi. Fortunately, Betty intervened and said. 
"W'ronf' approach! W(“ don't know what P(“ti“r s thinkin^j or why. Kim 
suKK‘“^b*d that the group try to find out what everyone was really thinking, 
rium the grou[) began to discuss th(‘ sourci* ot the conflict. 



The conflict in the story is direct and immediately resolved. Yet often the 
conflict in the group is masked and takes time to manage. Some people are 
(juiet. Others simply stop coming t>' meetings. While diflicult to do. some- 
one tlu- initiator, the convener, a member of the group — must find the 
courage to ask, "Wnat’s going on here?" This simple question is often enough 
for people to start talking and dealing with the conflict. 



u 

When elephants 
fight it is the grass 
that suffers. 

Proverb of the Kikuyu 
people of Africa 

99 



The chart on the following page shows the typical sources of'conflict at this 
stage and suggests ways to r(‘Solv(“ tlu‘S(‘ conflict issui's. 
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Typical Sources of Conflict 

Power strui^gles 

• Mombors act out ot thoir **shado\s ‘‘ po\s or. 

(Si‘o Sunshine and Shadow F’owors. pa^^o 34. ' 

• F’orsonal customs, lan^uajics, prclonoK'os art* iiot 
hoin^f mot. 

The w rong pe^ople 

• F\‘(rpU‘ wore not well chosen in tlu* heizinnint^ *Sut> 
rh()()S(‘ F^)tential Mianhers. pa^n* 4S. lor select am 
I’actors. » 



Low trust 

• The nu‘(‘tin^ conveiu*r lacks the needed skills, 

• Meetings ai'(‘ hoT'iiijj: and do not accinnplisii stl•p,-^, 

• Selt -interests are not hein^^ disclosed 

• ( ‘ommunicat ions are poor. 



Vague vision and focus 

• 'Fhe na^mhers and organizations tVe(|uent 1\- ('all t he 
vision and focus int(i (pu-stion. 



Incomplete desired results and strategies 

• l)(‘^ired re>ults and sti'ati'gies ai'c* rr(Hjuontl\ 
dehati'd. even thougli tlie\- are in \M‘itmg 

Lack of clear authority 

• Home l)ase organi/ation,- pie>^m'e tlie cotlalioia 
I ion for ijuick act ion. 

• [N'ople attc’ud in^'re(|uenl I w or I'epi'esi ntat ion from 
tlte organization chang(‘s so that ne\s' pi'ople con 

t innall\ hav(' to Im> iipdati'd 

• Demands are jilaced on memher.s to \soi'k for the 
collaboration and still fultill all home liase joh 
diitie-i and responsihilil ies 



O 




How to Resolve the Issues 

Address power needs 

• Look for underlying issues, such as history of contlict . 
fearing loss of control or autonomy, need to obtain 
funding for own operation, and so on. 

• Taki‘ time to revit‘w the customs ol' the nuanbia's: 
define frequently used terms; aeknowl(‘(lg(‘ dinia'tau 
St vies and decide when i‘ach will bi'st hv used. 

Choose new’ people 

• Ha\'c the' initiator look at hei' oi' his rcason> tor 
choosing people — hv honc'st' 

• Heview the selection factors; ask people to clioose 
replacements who bring the needed attributes. <This 
is difficult to do for risk of otfending the tierson. hut 
crucial. » 

Enhance trust 

• Choost^ a new con\ eni*r; ask tlu‘ group to take greater 
shared responsibility for tlu' meetings. 

• Review the charactta’istics ol\‘ffeeti\ (‘ mec'tings and 
make lU'i'ded changi's; attend to rituals that enhance 
tru'^t. ' Set* page oo. > 

• Disclose* tin* cultun*. gain. di\-ersity, and pei'ception 
i‘ach p(*rson sevks.^See fathant't* Trust, page* o3.) 

• Rractice communication skills; revi(*w how commu 
nic'alions are lieing managed with ihe home base 
organizations. 

Strengthen vision and foi us 

• He\’i(.‘w the destination; r(‘m(*mher tliat cordhet is 
often not about wording, hut about the scope* ofe‘ffort 
w ht'n* some p-eople want spe'cific. readily achieved 
n'sults while others preder largc-r. moi'e complex 
t fforts; se*t short-te‘rm n*sults. 

Revise desired results and strategies 

• Ht‘\ i('W (h-sired !'(‘>ults foi' .-pecifcily and strategic- 
te-r attainability': pi‘(»i)le get “burned -out" whi-n tin v 
carnnt see coiu'!‘(‘t(* accomplishment- 

( larify authority 

• id'alhrm ihe value planning, 

• ,\sk those \s ith authorit y in the oi'ganizat ton tn 
commit to consistent rc'presentation: ( larify tl>at a 
collaliorat ly e culturi* is h(*ing l>uilt. 

• ih'(|uest that im'mber organizations I'ednce other 
(lutie>; lormalize tho>e responsiliiiit ie> in writing 

So 
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hivostnu'tu in tinu* and discussion to undorstand and rosolvo conflict is 
crucial. Through conflict \vc gain clarity and build n(>\v skills. But most of'us 
find it to be uncomf'ortabk*. Thcrororc. to proceed, define the sources of 
conflict in the total group and agree to limit the scope of the discussion to the 
specific conflict at hand. Avoid blaming anyone, but do define the/jrocc.s.s for 
immediately dealing with the issues. 



Create a Conflict Resolution Process 

\Vi‘ ()fh*n respond to conflicl by complaining to our slati at the homo 

orpmizalion. Instead, collaboration niombors need to risk workin^^ out as 

many disagroomonts as possibk* thiar mootings. How to do this? 

• Revisit the destination. Ask. ‘il’wc want to acinevo thi‘sc results, w hat 
must wc do about this contlict;'" Then determine 'vhich issues the 
collaboration must resolve to do its work. 

• Decide who will facilitate the process for resolving the conflict. 

Ask a ^Moup member or a third pju'ty facilitator, mediator, or arbitrator 
to lead the group. Or hiold i\n outside si*ssion Just foi' tliose diri‘ctl>’ 
imailved in the eonflict. 

• Separate the conflict from concepts of right and wrong. Such 
separation helps the group avoid pt‘rsona!i/ing tlu* issues, sinci' some 
people t( nd to vii>w conflict as a threat w long-held htdiids. 

• Make sure everyone is heard, lamit thosi* who talk and invite tlu‘ 
participation of those* who do not. < For (‘xarnple. give e\’erv()ne the same 
amount of poker chips, and when they ha\(‘ us(*d up tlu'ir chips. th»*y 
cannot speak again. J 

• Don’t burn bridges. KtMiKaaher. evi ryoiu* must conliniu* working 
together during and after the conflict. Sr cremate' rituals for h(*aling and 
foi’giveiu ss. And don't forgeu humor, 

Resolve the Unresolvable 



Conflict is 
working through a 
difference of opinion. 

Fighting is the 
avoidance of conflict. 

— Leonard Hirsch 
American consultant 



(( 

If you will not 
take the risk of 
offending people, 
then those people can 
intimidate you. 

— George Peabody 
.American consultant 
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SomeUme- pursnn , I (’iimity and othcf nmnic;t> vast .a long .-hadiiw on n 
(•(illahoration. Bocauso v.o cannot avoid the connict. wo fool stuck in the 
mar>iiland. as the following anoodoto reveals: 

[n (I iiirracx i iilliihurnltcn. fii " lu!.;h h rrl ma na,L;i'rs /mm 
(c,gt .’/( 7 C.'' would not trust i'Uvh ollwr. .Alli’^nlious oj sc( I't't th'ids, 
m< omiu ti nn\ and /aioritiyni ra^rd. Tlw nllu r nwinhcrs jrU pnucr 
Irss. !i’id llw ,i:mui> d*'H loju d dn'p si lusms. I\ opir wuitnl it out. amt 
i i rutunlly our person i lionpril johs 
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Struggle precedes 
growth, 

— Don Coyhis 
Founder, 
White Bison, Inc, 
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To rt‘S()lvc‘ what appears to be unresol vable, consider the following 

alte rnativ(‘s: 

• Confront the situation outright. Call a ineetini^ insist that the 
warring factions agree on a process to settle the dispute; consider an 
outside facilitator. If settlement is impossible, crvi\U^ a woi king agree- 
ment and agree to disagree while working together in th(‘ collaboration. 
This can and does work. 

• Confront the situation through people of influence. (\)llecli\ el\ . 
ask important people (board members, legislators, peers )ass(;ciatc‘d with 
each of the warring organizations to interv ene. This option allows the 
conflicting parties to Hght in another and more appropriate arena than 
the collaboration. 

• Alert funders and donors to the problem. While our group might not 
want to admit that we have a conflict, many funders are knowledgeable 
enough to know what is really happening. They can influence people who 
may othei ise seem immune to change. Still, funders give money at thcar 
discretion, so weigh carefully the relativt‘ advantagc*s and disad\ anlages 
of this option. 

• Work without the warring members. A simph' story illustrates tliis 
alternative: 

7'u'o teachers initiated a very effective collahoratioti (^^s7;/7e //le 
disapproval of their bosses, who disliked each other. The teachers 
decided to quietly work together and gather data about their success. 
When they had enough information, they made joint presentations to 
their bosses and asked for permission tocontinue. They also sent word 
to the local neicspaper, which reported the emeiging success. The 
pressure forced the bosses to begin wm'king together. One final icord: 
wisely, the teachers credited their bosses for the success so that ad icere 
rcicarded for collaborating! 



When to Use Outside Help 

If the conflict is entrencht'd. we need a neutral 
I someone with conflict resolution or mediation skills 
Use an outside facilitator or mediator when; 

• Group leaders fUe dire,*ctlv invoiv(Ml m tlie (.onflMd 

• [tie gro'j[) IS not ver\ skilU.'d m ( onflic t fesolutinr' 

• Imparlialitv is essential 

• Only a few peopU' sav there is a i onflict firn) <i 
facilitator is nt?ed('Cl to ensurr* f^rr rt'presei itat'on, 



• Cultured! e(|uit'y Ri'vin|’ eCiUfil Vriliie tn (I'fteu-re 

liackgrc.ujf'ids ntM'ds to he tissured. 

• Rf'SOurcc?s allow Iv.nn^^, <i orrirtitionc-r r>r sepl- a 
volunte(M , 

• Ttie group wants 'nstnu.t'on m confl'nt manap,e'ne''t 

Tak<» care’ choosing a frKUht.itor l)C‘caus(' h(> or she r,m 
newe'r he* totfilh O’lnove’d fann the* i rinfiie . ,iiid iwts h 
potent icii add h > tpp ( oriflir t . 
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Sia^(‘ 2: KnipowtT ()urst‘lvi's hy Working Iiuli\ iclual-t()-()r^^anization 
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♦ ♦♦ 

Document the contlict ;esoluliuns as the milestone tor this challenge. Refer 
to ( \jnflict Re.solul ions in Appendix C » page 155 1 as a guide and a way to track 
resolutions. 

This milestone demonstrates our learning that authority and humor are the 
foundation for: 

• Kxpecling contlict and building it into the life of our collaboration. 

• ('larifving llu‘ issue's by recognizing their sources and possible 
resolutions. 

• ('reatingacontlicl re.solulion processlhal involvese^veryone and does i ol 
burn bridges. 

• ResoU’ing the unre'soh able* b\‘ e'xploring alternatives to e'ven the most 
difficult conflict situation. 

'fhis pattern of surfacing, resolving and documenting conilicl serves llu‘ 
collaboration throughout its life, 

Whvn iast we looke'd. the U'aveders had move^d into the* murky waters of llu- 
nr rs'iland. Having rc'concile'd themselves to the inevitability of conflicts, the 
traveler’s deve*lo[)e‘d a process lor re'solving them, (’learly. lhe‘v are r(*ady to 
jounu‘V onwai’d 

What will tluvv do nc'Xt / Organizt' the td’forl. 




Conflict 

Resolutions 
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Organize the Effort 



Organize the Effort (Challenge 2C) 

Soine members of the ct)llaboration may still he pushinj^ to take action, 
but pulling our boats together is worth the time. Remember, through 
continued planning, we reduce action time and overall time. The work 
of one collaboration illustrates this point: 

A collaboration ivantin^ to reduce family violence took time to 
I organize the work to be do e to achieve itsdestinatiotv Thegnxip 

I saw several areas that it needed to addressi^oveniment, media, 
nitervetition, prevention , business, and religious institittions. 

The collaboration planned hoiv to have separate teams work 
simultaneously. In less than one year, each of the teams pro- 
duced major initiatives. 



Tin* example maki‘s it clear that organizing ilu^ effort im^ans tlu* collabora- 
tion has to: 

Form a Structure 
Determine Roles 
Decide About Staffing 
Secure Resources 




•Todie” 

ntructure 




•WAeel” 

ntructurt 




Form a Structure 

Sacc(‘ssful collaborations organize themselvt^s as (*nici(‘nlly as possil)U‘. 
Both th(' proc(*ss ofworking together and the r(‘sults they achie\e concern the 
numibers. Most partnerships work b(‘st when the partners creati‘ a structun* 
tliat helps memlnn's managi' th(* extra work that happtms wlu*n collaborat- 
ing h(*gins. 

H(‘sist cn*ating ru \v organizat ions coiiipU'ti* with hoard structures and policy 
l)ooks. Inst(‘ad organize^ to change tlu‘ way j)eopU‘ (‘xchangc* information. 
mak(‘ decisions, and allocati' r(‘soinr(‘s. 

( \)llal)orat ions usually adoj)t oiu' of t wo st riicl iiri's: a tahU' or a wlu‘(‘l. ' li. t he 
tahl(‘ stnicturi*. ev(‘ryoru‘ conu's tng(‘tlu*r to mak(* the ii(‘Cf‘ssary d(‘cisions 
t Such groups aiH‘ usually seat(‘d around a tahU‘. i In the wlu*(*l, small groups 
tak(‘ mor»* ind(‘p(‘nd(‘nt action: a group at tlu* tuih coordinat(*s information 
and act iviti(*s, l)ut ttie small groups may have* littU* contact with (*ach otlu*r, 

Mow(*V(T. no structur(‘ is pun*, 'fhe tahU* mod(*l may hav(» task forc(*s or 
sul)committ('(*s tliat act lik(* spokes on the wliec*!. making n‘eomnu*ndations 
l)ack to tlu larg(*r group or taking act ion on hi'tialfofthe "tal)l(*." ( )n tlu* ot lu*i' 
hand. th(* spoki's on tlu* wtu*(*l ma> eacti op(*rat(* likt* a "tahh'" wlu*n* all 
nu'mhi rs maki' all decisions. 

fhr nitrh m / Sh(C >n Kai^nn I'^td utfh pi ' .’ m *; 
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In forming slruclurt*. dolermiiu* how flat iho structure will be. <A flat 
organization has tew people managing i)thers and most people doin^ th(‘ 
work.i Whether within a tabl(‘ oi’ a wheel structure, collaborations can be: 

• Hierarchical: One person is in charge of the various groups, (^rouf) 
leaders, in turn, make sure that others who have responsibilities fulfill 
their duties. This structure, which is more of a pyramid, makes coordina- 
tion easi('r. but it may inhibit conflict res(dution. 

• Individual-based: Each ptu’son in the group is responsible for a certain 
aspect of the work. This structure, which is flat, gives each person 
maximum n*sponsibilily. Some collaboi’ations have effectively dispiU’sed 
l(‘adership with the result that everyone feels involved, useful, and 
\alued. Howi'ver. more time is re(|uired to de\(‘lop this struct un‘. anti 
coordination can be difficult. 

• Group-centered: More work is the responsibility of the group. whik‘ 
some activities mi^du rtanain ith individuals. The structure is flat and 
leadership is dispersed, but. unlike tlie iiHiividual-basi‘d structure in 
which r(‘sponsil)ilities art‘ clearly a>.'igned. the ^roup might miss sonu‘ 
w(Ji'k. since no one pta’son is in charge. 

To form structurt*. rt‘view thi‘ vision stattMiuan. desired n^sulls. and commil- 
immt'- for resourct‘s madt‘ by memhtT organizations. Ask. What work needs 
to b(‘ (lone‘.^ What kind of groups do we need to form‘d Who will be in charge^ 
of what parts / Thvn (Uaail tlu^ structurt' l>y using a model liki* the tabh* or 
wh(‘(d.drawingtlu*structun‘, and listing lines of authority fbrdoingthi* work 
of the collaboration. 

H(‘causeour structuri‘ is temporary, it must r(‘inain fh'xible -changing with 
the changing ni'eds of the collaboration; bi‘ ri'adily understood by ('ach of us 
and by our si*parate organizations; and be discardi'd when our organizations 
changi* tlu‘ ways they work tog(‘thi‘r. By acknowU‘dging that structure is 
temporarw wi‘ minimize confusion and maximize sucu‘ss. 



Determine Roles 

\V«''ll look ,it the roles needed to im|)lemeiit our vision - its services or 
products ulieti we discuss action planning' later in this handi)ook hor 
now. we need to(le\clop clear roles to fit our structure. But we need to avoid 
(piickly dividing up functions and assi^niny them its roles so we ha\'e 
something; to do, Deptuidint; on th(> struct uri' v, (> chos('. functions vary. For 
e\ampl(‘, the table structure needs only one meeting' facilitator, recorder, 
and so on. Howe\cr. in tlu' wheel, each spoki' needs its own facilitator, 
recorder, and so forth. If the ^roup manaues some of the work, the 



a 

There can be hope 
only for a society 
which acts as one big 
family, and not as 
many separate ones. 

— Anwar al-Sadat 
(19 18- 198 1) 
President of Egypt 



a 

Only in a hut built for 
the moment can one 
live without fears. 

— Kamo no Chomei 
(IIS3-I216) 
Japanese author 

yy 
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44 

It is not fair to ask 
of others what you arc 
not willing to do. 

— Eleanor Roosevelt 



collaboration will not need certain individual roles. Whatever the struc- 
ture, the following functions usually need to be filled and acted on: 

• Initiating meetings, including sending out notices and setting the 
agenda. 

• Setting up meetings, including choosing location and providing the 
refreshments. 

• Leading meetings. <See Holding Effective Meetings, page 55.) 

• Gatekeeping — making sure that people are involved and have a role to 
play. 

• Surfacing conflicts and problems. <See Resolve (’’onflicts. page 76. ) 

• Recording and distributing meeting summaries and other 
documents. 

• Communicating information to and receiving information from mem- 
ber organizations and the larger community. 

• Managing collaboration logistics, including setting up a phone, post 
office box. mail drop, or use of someone's office and staff. 

• Monitoring activities to achieve the mission and results. 

• Rewarding members and member organizations. 



Assign roles according to the interests and stn I'gths of the collaboration 
members, because ultimately, people gravitate tow ird their interest or they 
drop out. Sometimes, sharing or rotating roles can help ensure that all 
collaboration members feel involved, useful, and valued. 



Add the roles to the organizational drawing and specify when the roles will 
rotate. This latter action pn'vents any one person from feeling burdened by 
taking on Just one less exciting function, such as being the recordio*. 
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Decide About Staffing 



While most collaborations are stafTed voluntarily, thi*v can be dink’ult to 
sustai 1 on a purely volunteer basis. The decision to hire statVto fulfill routine 
functions or implement pro^ams may prove troublesome: while we appre* 
ciate the support, we have a hard time findin^^ the dollars to pay them. 

Because stability of the collaboration is essential, many collaborations 
choose to hire staff just to ^a^t the partnership started. Successful collabora- 
tions tend to have staff, either paid by the collaboration itself or providt'd l\v 
nuunber organizations, b(‘cause such stafffret* coliahoriui >n nuunhers tor 
other roll's. 

Whether jiaid l)y the collaboration it>elf or provided Iw the member oi'^ani- 
zations. the staff members need support, reinforcement, and nurturin^^ 
Thi'refore. clarify their responsil)ilities and ensure that their role in the 
collaboration is part of their regular jol.. not ait addition to it. 

Staff tend to burn out front their dedication. i Heitteittber. l)urnout eontes not 
front hard work, l)ut front lack of rewards and ri'co^ntition. > Staff ntiatther- 
deal daily with the ambii^uity ofdiffused leadership and multiple owitership. 
Having worki'd hard. thi\\ di'serve \ isil)le credit toi' a \ isil)le role. 

Besides staff, consider hiring consultants skilled in collaboratioi. and ^'roup 
process, Able to focus on process, tf.ey are unlturdened by the issues ntemlter- 
may briit^ to our collaboration, and they do not ltavi‘ a stake iit the final 
results. A coitsultant can help estaltlish the collaborative effort, refute it. oi' 
serve as the facilitator supporting' the convener on a re^nilar basis. 



-e? fOf ‘ ^ sSO( '.'/H -Vu/'O-ss, S< '< Ct /''Si ■ jN ' L ;■ t \M\ ? o pt s o' : 



Insiders and Outsiders 




An outsidei can staff <i iocai (.uiifitioration, Biit i an a’’, 
outsider organi/e local peepU''^ Sometifoes. \es Nt't ' 



one federalK tiinded [t'OiC'ct. go^ernnic'" agOfK'v sen! 
paid staff into a comriuin,it\ to tudp lucai i)eop!e organ i/r 
a i. o'ianomt'on. Toe coinnii.nit'v hegan tt^ absent that !’a.' 



outsiders >\ere naid aoI!. ttait thev took jobs that commu 
n.tv men;t)eis couid haci. and \et did not sc'i'm tu 
p;,)‘i tde^a o'*sn ;u‘ight. The difference hetv\een a commu 
organi/ing rind prUing staff cV'ul paui staff organ;; r g a 
u’'\, ;ni[)oarint 
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Secure Resources 



a 

The lands wait 
for those who can 
discern their rhythms. 

— Vine Victor Deloria, dr 
Standing Rock Sioux 
author 

99 




Collaborations have two types of n‘sources: opvratin^ ^ihosv used to manage 
the collaboration's activities ) and project ( those that afTect the collaboration's 
desired results). Resources can be dollars, stafT, technology, training, infor- 
mation, contacts — any form of power. 

We need an adequate and consistent financial base to support our collabora- 
tion. From the onset, our collaboration must have some moneys. Dollars need 
not he large, perhaps only enough to support meetings and documentation. 
Yet, to underwrite basic costs, our collaboration has to consider the resources 
of its members as well as approaches to outside sources. 

To cri‘ati‘ a resource plan, work as a total group or form a subgroup to: 

• Ri‘view i‘\isting resources that members have and can share. 

• Look at n^sources in the community. 

• Si'ok funds and in-kind services to cover what v\se is iu‘eded. 

If a sul)groLip (li*\ elops the plan, ratify it as a total group. 

From working togi'ther, we distern that even though n*soun’(vs contrihutf'd 
by members are unequal, we can pool and exchange these resources. Such 
ri‘source exchange can have a profound effect on the collaboration, because* 
with pooling and exchange we put the existing resources to bett(*r use, make 
th(*m more abundant, and manage them belter. 

K<*sourr<* Srareity — Not I'laie! Not rrue! 

We are told that we’re in a time of resource scarcity: government 
funding is dwindling, corporate support is diminishing, and founda* 
tion philanthropy is leveling off. This is all true — and it is not. 



We are really in a time of resource abundance. Private wealth is 
greater than ever before; people and organizations give generously. 
So what explains the difficulty of getting resources? Selectivity, 
(iovernment agencies increase their req iirements; foundations 
give less for general grants and more to foct sed requests; individu- 
als are more circumspect; corporations give increasingly in their 
self-interests; nonprofits hold on to their existing resources. The 
resources are there — they just are not where they used to be and are 
not accessible in the same ways that they once were, 
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Thus, we can no longer afford to think that because what we have to 
offer is badly needed, others should simply support the effort. We 
must know who already supports us; determine who can be per- 
suaded; understand their self-interests; and use their language to 
explain our efforts. (See Think Strategically, page 67.) 



We cannot afford the “poor me” attitude that “they” are not support- 
ing us. The resources are there — the question is only how to access 
them and how to share them. This is the power of collaboration! 



♦ ♦♦ 

Docunu'iUin^ the appropriate structure is the milestone tor this challenge ot 
or^mnizin^^ the effort. Refer to (’ollahoration Structure in Appendix (' i pa^e 
lo7 > for guides to selecting a structure aiul level of authority. defining roles, 
and securing resell rces. 

In I'H'cting this miU'StcHn* we have learned that authorit\' and humor 
underlii’: 

• F'orining a structure to orgainze ourselves as efficiently as possible and 
deciding how flat thi* structure will be. 

• Determining roles that fulfil! key functions in tlu' collaboration. 

• Di'ciding al)out staffing, how to pay for staff, and how to support them. 

• The importance of’ resources for both opi*ratioiis and pi'ojects. 

( )urjourney coin inues and becomes even more invigoratingarui challengimi! 
Afttin* resolving our conflict over destination, powiT. and roK s. we are i 
working together. This marshland hasn't defi^ati'd us' 

What n(‘\f^ Support the inemher-; of our collaboration. 




Collaboration 

Structure 
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Support the Members (Challenge 2D) 




’I'o ^'o forward. t'ollal)oi'aHoii nu'inlH’i's want to know tlu'y 
tin* suppot’tcd. This I'lnpovv ors thorn to take act i(>n To fool 
support, tlioy need to: 

Establish a Decision-Making Protocol 
Create a Communications Plan 
Reward Members in the Collaboration 
Reward Other People 

Establish a Decision-Making Protocol 



Support the Members 



Li‘t‘s ivliirn lo ()urTri-( ’ouifl \- story for a l)rit‘l'u|)tlati‘: In oiu‘ oft luar suminor 
nioolini^^s. tlu‘ ^Toiij) talki‘ti about bow to makt* iloci>ioris. 'flu* mi‘i‘t in^ wi*nt 
o\t‘rtinu‘. and tiMU|H‘r< ran hot. tluMi cold, lluui just plain tiri‘d. Hut fipally, 
llu' partiuu s a^rtuMi to tlu‘ ty|)t‘s of docisions llu‘v liad to inaki*. who would 
make thosi* di^cisions. and how much authority luich nuunhor had. In otluu' 
words, tlu‘ ^‘roup ostablislu‘d a dt'cision-makin^^ protocol . ( )iii’ col!al)oration 
Moods oiU‘ too. And so do our honu‘ basi‘ organizations. 



a 

If someone tells you he 
is going to make a 
realistic decision,* you 
immediately 
understand that he 
has resolved to do 
something bad. 

— Mary McCarthy 
American novelist 



A i)roiocol is a widtton rt'cord of our a^troomonts on who can make decisions 
and wliat ty[)i‘ of decisions can bo made. To si‘t uo a protocol, f’u’st review 
striu'turo and roU‘s isiu* pa^i‘s S2-(S4 Xi‘\t, decidt* which styli‘ of dt'cision 
niakiiva will 1 k' urantt'd to i‘ach of t lu‘ groups and role> in the st ruct ure. 'rium 
ha\ o a >uh^!'oup draft a docunuaU that details the ly|)i‘s of decisions, wlio 
makes tlu‘se decisions, and what li‘\'el of di‘cision t‘ach [)erson or ^roup can 
make in a ^d\'en situation, hast, ri‘vii‘w tlu‘ document, modify it, and ratify 
it, This is all t ime-consumin^. but umuanber. people ari‘ most fr(H‘ to mo\'e 
ahead w hen t be\ know their limits bo(.’au>e they feel responsible for achie\ - 
mu tlu‘ di'sired n'sults. 

\\ e feel empowia'ed whmi we understand how we make' decisions. Let's look 
at ti\e st\ies of diaasion makin^^ ap[)roj)riale to an\ decision maker 
indi\ idual or uroiip in an\' situation: 

• Autonomous: 1 nforminp onl\- those who need to know, we make the 
deu^ion. \\'(‘ do iiipI consult other' bi'causi' the decision is uniinjior- 
t ant to t lu'in, ha- no i m [lai t on the w m k of nt her-, or nerd - onl\ u- to 
im|)lemeni it 

• ( 'onsultative: \\ e inform ot her> we will iiiaki' the ilei iMon hecau>i‘ we 
w iuit oi ni'ed t heir ad\ ice or mformat ion or t he d(’cision reiju ires support 
I mm implement er>, from t Imsi' w ho>e w ( o k w ill Im affected, oi’ from t hose 
w lie ma\ be harrier- 
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• (-onsensus: 'runndc'ommon^i’oui'al. wcpi’olu^lho issu(‘sunlilo\vi\vom'‘s 
opinions ai‘(‘ uiuloi’stood. (‘spc‘cially o|)posin^!; opinions. Wo do {\u< 1h‘- 
causi' thodocision will impact those who will impkanonl oi’ ho at‘foct(‘d h\ 
it. n^tjuirc' thi* coinmitmonl of’thoso afloctod hy it, oi’ wo havo trust and 
open communication. W’o close discussion witlt aoreeivumt on how to 
pn K’tH'd, 

• Democratic^ W'e discuss the options su(ru’ientl\' so that people under- 
stand the conseciiumces ot th<.‘ niajoi’ity \*oto. W c‘ do t his because w • v\ ant 
to know what different people think of various options: the- locidon 
affects the work of others; w(‘ ar(‘ willing to have winnei’s and losers; oi“ 
we don't have time for constmsus huilding. hut we nevertheless \s ant the 
gi'oup to ma.kt‘ a decision. Hc‘re \\*e (establish tlu‘ gi’ound rule that the 
los(M‘s support the d(‘cision. even th.ough it was not their choicev I luai we 
vote and couiit. 

• Delegated: Wi* piesent the situation and clarify expectations and 
responsibilities foi* making and implcmcmting the di'cision. We do this 
iH'causi* thed(‘cision impacts tlu‘ work ofothers: otliers possi*ss necessary 
knowledge, skills, exp(‘rience. and resources; or others know tlu‘ limits nl 
tiu* situation. When del(*gating. we must clarify an\' cf)ustraints on the 
authority to act and set a tim(‘ for r(‘|)orting hack to thc‘ group. 

Hy choosing the best styl(‘s lor decision making, our collaboration achieve> 
a balanceofowiu'rship and prothu t ivity. W’f‘ achieve the greatest ownership 
when ev(‘rvoru‘ is aware of all ttn.‘ information atul participates in all 
decisions. Howevei’. gnaij) owma’ship can limit powia* and productivity. 



(( 

We must try to 
trust one another, 
Stay and cooperate. 

— Jomo Kenyatta 
(189L1978) 
President of the 
Republic of Kenya 



Productivity can lx grcaitia* when tlu‘ collahoi'ation i‘m|)ow(‘rs individuals 
and small groups to act unilaterally or in consultation, W'hy“.^ Hecaust‘ they 
can get on with the work without ha.ving forour entire group to make 

a decision. Pi‘oductivity througii sej)arat(‘ powers. howe\*er. limits grouj) 
owiu'rship. 

(’ollaboration can offer nuanhc'rs full responsibility' to achit'Ve he change 
thev want by s|)i‘cifying what is expecteil ami hy sitting the boundaries 
within w hie h the individual nu‘ m hers can o|ua*at e. d’o do thi-^. groii|)> need 
to com()romise. fberelori'. tIu' jiart icipat mg organi/at ions inu<t give then* 
re[)i-('sentati\(‘- latitude to work out agi'cianents, (hven tlu‘<e vai'ioii- 
decision making styles, collaborat ive memlu'r< iummI jjaiieiK e a- i lu-y i on 
M’iou<lv work out the balance 1 m-i Aciai limits and ii ,de|;endeiit action- 
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u 

All races need to 
communicate with each 
other and a good way 
to start is with a smile 
and a blessing. 

It is important to 
understand each 
others’ customs so that 
neither are blamed 
mistakenly. 

— Princess Pale Moon 
Cherokee / Ojibwa 
foundation executive 



Create a Communications Pian 

In their meeting on decision making, the Tri-County collaborative partners 
reviewed the communication plans that a team was developing to make sure 
that the team would clearly convey the decision-making process. They knew 
that ci?ar communications would hold their collaboration together and 
support members. As the story shows, open communications build 
mutual resrect. understanding, and trust. 

To build elTective communications, establish informal and formal communi- 
cation links and communicate openly and frequently. 

Informal communications: We handle these at meetings as we share' 
information with one another and as we report data back to our respective 
organizations. During these informal times, we can establish more personal 
connections and thus impro\e communications. Above all. we must teach 
ourselves to listvn to each other as we talk with each other. (See Communi- 
cations — Say What? page 91.) Humor also helps us he open to one another. 

Formal and inter-organizational communications: Tlu'se n^quire time 
and effort to produce and distribute documentation. They also requin' an 
advocate or small group to promote' conversation among all and help avoid 
disagreements that devalue some. Formal communications go a long way to 
accomplish: 

• Thorough involvc'nu'nt in decision making. We acknowledge* multiple* 
layers of decision making so that every level within each participating 
organization is involved and key decision makers participate. 

• An understanding e)f the collaborative structure. We create by-laws (or 
some fe>rm of writte'u agren'nu'iit on structure anei roles) and distribute* 
them to everyone. 

• State'inents of commitme*nt. Kach organization provide's writte*ii agrc'c*- 
inents to the* collaboration on the* use* ol’ re*source*s such as consiste'tU 
re*pre'sentation by the* most appropriate* pe'rson. stafVand office* space*, and 
contribution of funds. 

To se t iq) this foianal communication: 

• List the* ke*y pe*ople* in e‘ach home* base* orgaru/ation who are to rece'ive* 
c'ommunications and or participate* in de*cision making. 

• ( )utline* who will re'ce'ive* specific commimicaiions. wlien the*y will r e’ce'ive 
th(*m, who will he* aske'd for fe'i'dbae'k. and how to obtain th(*ir* fe*e*dl)ack, 
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• Decide who in the collaboration will have re^ponsibility for making sure 
that two-way communication happens with these key people in each 
home organization. 

• Set up communications within the collaboration so all members are 
informed. 



• Add this role to the structure diagi'am. 



Communications— Say What? 

Whether communications are formal or informal, commu- 
nication skills are essential. Practice the following skills: 

Behavior Description: Describe specific, observable 
behavior without inferring anything about motivations, 
attitudes, or personality traits and without judging 
whether the behavior is good or bad. 

1 Describing: Jan came to the meeting thirty minutes 
late. 

2. Inferring: Jan is very busy. She likely had a previous 
appointment. 

3. Judging: Jan is rude. She doesn’t care about others. 

Behavior descriptions build healthier working relation- 
ships because they help us make conclusions based on 
observable evidence rather than feelings of fear, affec- 
tion. irritation, or insecurity. 

Paraphrase: In paraphrasing, we state iri our own words 
what we understood the other person to say. The other 
person acknowledges the accuracy of the paraphrase or 
speaks to any misunderstandings: 

Fran: Kelly should never nave joined this group. 

Tim: You mean she doesn't tike our direction or doeen't 

like our meetings. 

Fran: Not at ail. I mean she ts already so involved in this 

effort that she doesn't seem to have enough timt' 
for friends and family. 

Tim: Oh. Since she is already doing so much in this 

area, she should take I'nore time tor herself. 

Pfr^n; Right’ A tittk^ time for luirself will he hecJithior in 
the long run. 

Paraphrr)so draws out the speaker, luhps expand tlie 
speaker’s intent, and allows eveiyone to understand th(' 
speaker's meaning. 



^ 

Feelings Description. While we express emotions in body 
language, in actions, and in words, a specific expression 
may signify different emotions (a blush may indicate 
pleasure, embarrassment, annoyance). 

Reporting each person’s inner state can build under- 
standing. To do this, name the feeling (“I feel angry") or 
express a simile (" 1 feel like a squashed bug") or 
express an action ("i wish I couid just walk out of here"). 
Of course, we sometimes convey contradictory mes- 
sages: A person states anger yet sr^iiles. The clearest 
communication occurs when the spoken expression 
matches the body language?. 

Perception Check: 'We all think we know what the other 
person is feeling: “Your arms are crossed, you have a 
scowl on your face: obviously you're angry." But such 
conclusions may lead to misunderstanding, A perception 
check allows us to test whether we have accurately 
decoded the other person s feelings. To do this, trans- 
form the other person's expression into a tentative 
description of feelings. For example: "Am I right that you 
feel disappointed because no one commented on your 
suggestion?" Or. "I get the impression you are angry with 
me. Are you?" A perception check describes the other's 
feelings without expressing approval or disapproval. We 
merely convey. "This is how l understand your feelings. 
Have I hit the buH's eye?" 

Feedback: Feedback helps others consider their behav 
lor, Useful feedback describes rather than evaluates: is 
specific rather than general: notes behavior the receiver 
can do sonvething about; is timed well: provides an 
examplt^ of clear conimunicahon; and ts solicited icUIum 
tlMM irnposed, 
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Reward Members in the Collaboration 

Lett’s look at tho Tri-County story again, After agreeing on types of decisions 
and reviewing their plans for communications, the group spent a few 
minutes talking about what each person needed in order to feel rewarded. 
The group had worked long and hard, and the members needed to reward 
one another, 



Service is what life 
is all about 

— Marian Wright 
Edelman 

President Children's 
Defense Fund 



Rewards are actually easy to uncover and deli\'er. Yet, unlike the Tri-County 
collaboration, most groups devote no time to rewarding members and 
stakeholders. But to h^el involved, useful, and important, collaboration 
members must know they are doing a good job: they need to receive rewards 
for all their time and effort. 

( live rewards for work done, milestones accomplished, and results achieved. 
For some people, a reward is just having their idi^as heard or having their 
contribution recognized; for others, a reward is an attitude, like respect. For 
still others, a reward is social time with partners away from the collaborative 
work. Tlie only way to find out what members need for rew’ards is to ask them. 
To achieve our destination with grace and goodw’ill, we must discuss the 
importance of rewards and build the norm in the group for rew arding people^ 
Ih'ely and fre{}uently. 

Thi> cnnwHcrnfonr ioUdburatioJi ashi^l each member to state lehat he 
or she needed to feel rewarded. The eoncener listed all items and 
^L^O'ouped them by similar types. Members then brainstormed how the 
rewards could be delivered and how each member would know ichen 
he or she had indeed been rewarded. 



Reward Other People 

(’ollahoration members operate in three cultures: the collaboration, the 
honu^ has(' organization, and the larger community. Ideally, the three' 
cultures would lanvanl each otlu'r. In reality, the collaboration nc'eds to 
r’f'ward tlu' oiln r two and ask for what it wants I'rom tlu*m. 




Rewards— Double the Return on Investment 



Dirc'ctlv rewarding somi'one is grct^t. But win u we reward 
someone' indiroetb. hotfi of us gam, If an t)mplovc?f' 
e^.ceis. send a messagi* of a job well dom.' to the entif(> 
staff. Whefi member of the collaboiation succeeds, let 
l)is or hc)nu' base organization know, as well as .ill 
memhe . of < »ur (.oHat)Of atiCMi, 



Indirect rewards increase? our own credihihty t)ecause ttu'y 
mcrease tlu? recipient's credit)ility with others and enrmti 
tlu,' t'ntiff' group, lndia?cl re'wards increase r(?putation 
tlu? reputation of the pi'rson bcang rewarded and of the 

gmuf) .IS ri wliok' 



•\di}p!(Hi f >m the work ()f ie(^rh)r(i H'fscli L'seef with mission 

U)0 
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Start— especially the boss— in the home base organization need to be fit- 
tinglv recognized for supporting the collaboration. Also, the collaboration 
must reward key leaders, such as county commissioners and school board 
members, who have supported the group. In both cases, the rewards must fit 
the recipient's culture. 

At the same time, we want to be rewarded by the other two cultures. So we 
need to be clear about what we want and state how we will know when we 
receive these rewards. The executive director of the home base organization 
may occasionally say "way to go" to the organization's representative, but 
regularly the executive must let the rest of the organization kr.ow what is 
being accomplished and what role the member is playing in achieving 
results. Similarly, commission^, is and board members can make sure the 
minutes declare what the collaboration is achieving, but we will likely have 
to ask for this. 



ii 

To fall into habit 
is to begin to 
cease to be. 

-- Miguel de Unamuno 
( 18641936 ) 
Spanish philosopher 



Wo must go beyond our habit of conducting collaboration business. We must 
n^gularly stop and ask what has been accomplished, ask for praise, and 
thank everyone. 



♦♦♦ 

The milestone for supporting the members of collaboration is a decision- 
making protocol and communication plan that includes rewards, Refer to 
Decision-Making F’rotocol and Communication Plan in Appendix C (page 
lf)9) for a guide. 

Tnis milestone demonstrates we have learned that authority and humor are 
the foundation ft)r: 

• Establishing a decision-making protocf)! that incorporates various styles 
of decision making. 

• The importanc(‘ ofa communications plan for informal, formal, and intei’- 
organizational communications. 

• Ri’warding nuanlx’rs in the collaboration in ways that suit each [)t‘rson. 

• Rewarding ot lu‘r peopli‘ in thi‘ home base organization anrl in the lai’gei 
community. 




We’re at th(* end of Stage' 2. We' ve* built the* individual-to-organization 
ri'lat ion.diips, and om’ work e*m]iowm’ing ourse*lvi*s to act - is wedl along the* 
way. An incre'ase*d se*nse‘ of suc(’e‘ss surrouiuls us as we* have* acc()mplishi*d 
more* mil(*stone*s: commitnu*nt le*tte*rs. e'onflict re*solut ieais, collaboration 
structure*. communication plan. The mai’shland elid not capture*oi'cai)size> us; 
w(‘ can journe*y on t»> the* ne*\t stage* of cre*ating. sustaining, ind enJoN’ing 
ce)llal)oration. ♦ 







DecItioii^Aaklng 
Protocol and 
Communications 
Plan 
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Stage 3: Ensure Success by Workiiig 

Orgamzation-to-Organization 

Reaping What We’ve Sown in the Fertiie Piains 



W e joiii'ni'v MOW onto tlie f’ei'tile plains of Sta^e Hi're. ti'a\ elin^ is 
easier. We begin to reap the benefits ot'all our experience in the first 
two stages. We have traveli'cl far to reach a place where oui' work can build 
a better community. All this work can he more I'eadily accomplished because 
we ve Ic'arned one another s st rengths. how to orgaivzi' ourselves effectively, 
and how to best use our resourci's. 

Now is till' time foi' us to do the work we eiwisioned. e work oi'ganization- 
to-organization to ensure the successful results the collahoi-ation seeks. 1 his 
calls for autput and avtion between organizations as well as from our 
collaboration. 

What is output'.’ The iiuantity. quality, and rate of production. The combined 
energv and resources of all the pai'ticipating organizations now increaM' oui 
overall output. 

What is action'.’ fhe exert ion of power, the im piemen tat ion of our vision. 1 o 
implement oui' vision, more jieoiile at all levels will be involved in oui 
collaboration from now on. 

While output and action are always part oftbe collaborative effort, they are 
crucial to the four kev challenges we face as we work organization-to- 
organi/.ation to ensure success. In facing these challenges, vvi' learn bow to: 

Manage the Work 
Create Joint Systems 
Evaluate the Results 
Renew the Effort 



ii 

Just go out there 
and do what 
you’ve got to do. 

- Martina Navratilova 
Czech /American 
tennis champion 
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Manage the Work (Challenge 3A) 




Manage the Work 



VV'hat (lid tlu' Tri-Count\' partners do as tliey came upon the fertile 
plains? The resource team coordinated volunteers, wrote and I'e- 
ceived a small grant, and collected information about foundations 
interested in collaborative approaches to sheltering the homeless. 
Meanwhile, the planning team identified and priced computer 
hardware and software that would put the shelters "on line." The 
groups made decisions cjuickly: they knew what they were about. 

If we are to be as successful as the Tri-('ounty group and achie\ e 
both output and action, our colhtljoration will have' to: 

Review the Vision and Posired Results 
Lay Out an Action Piar, 

Create Accountabilit Standards 
Build Collaborative Work Habits 



a 

If you have a 
lot of thirds to do, 
get the nap out of 
the way first. 

— An eight year-old 



Review the Vision and Desired Resuits 

As we be^Mn this work, we need to confirm our destination, lii othc'r words, 
is our initial vision still appropriate? Previously, we tried to en.-ure that tht* 
end user was involved in creating the vision. We also specified desired results 
and strategies. Now, our (’ollaboration must get specific about the communal 
benefits. To do this we: 

• Include end users. Make sure taid users are represent(‘d in the collalio- 
ration, Ifconsumers were reluctant to partieij^ate in the earlier stages of 
“abstract” discussions, includi* them now. bi'cause discussions ari‘ con- 
crc'te and affect them directly. 

In a scn ici' collaborafion fur (Iru^-adclii ticl yuun^ inuthcrs, thr 
rl units, flun'apists, public health nurses, am! chUd-carc icurkcrs iccrc 
asked to list (dl thinps needed to pruviile enhanced aiid cimrd inatal 
services. In a literacy cudahoratiun . adult stiuhnits inn'c aslu^d tn I ist 
the harriers tu atti ndinp c/ossi's. 

• ('onsult existing research. Look for rt'si arch on community lu i-d.- and 
ri'soiirc(‘s evervwlK'ri': police departnuaits, collegi‘s and universit ie.'-, 
school districts, privati' I’l'seai'ch groups and Idundations, libra!*i(‘s, 
ni'wspapm's, busini'ssi's. busim^ss associat ions, and state, tount\, and 
local goNernmi'iit agimcies. (’ompiiti'rs link tlu‘se groups to yet other data 
liases. Most I’l'search sources willingly shai’e information and are, in fact, 
hungry for audi(mc(‘s to usi* thi‘ work they do. 

• (’(mduet surveys. Survev c‘ommunit\' sources and end usc-rs it abso- 
lut(‘lv n(‘C(‘ssa?*v, but ?'<‘sist recreating u hat ah*ead\ (*\ist s and avoiding 
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action by seekingyet more data. With information in hand, winnow to the 
nitty-gritty. Do we need to do extensive analysis of data and call in outside 
experts? Probably not. We know the re.sults we want and why we need 
them. Revise these desired results as necessary. 



After ensuring that the needs of t‘nd user s a . included, de\’elopaction plans. 
This work (and time> vary greatly depending on the collaboration's specific 
vision and desired results, but here are some principles to include: 

• Be Specific. State what actions to take. V'ague expectations can lead the 
effort away from the desired results. A subgroup, which might work more 
tjuickly. can make detailed recommendations to the total group. 

• Set Responsibilities. Introducing new sei’vices or products requires all 
members of the collaboration to determine implementation roles, respon- 
sibilitie . accountabilities and completion dates. Make sure that the 
implenu'iiters are thoroughly involved so they know what they are to do 
and can lielj) makt* tht‘ decisions that atTect them. Actual job descriptions 
might help, especially when the job as a member of the collaboration 
differs from thi'.job in the home base organization. 

• Produce a budget. Show expense's and revenue (both dollai’s and in- 
kind support •. A subgi’oup can be efficient hert': the total group rt \ it‘ws 
and ratifies. 

• Communicate with all appropriate people. Tse the communication 
plan to determine who these people are and what they need to receive. 

Sometimi's. we net*d to start small becausi‘ both tht' collaboration and those 
who support it need to set' success. 1 ht‘ dt'cision to start small is often a good 
one, since a small venture offers ijuicker succi'sses and easier access to 
learning opportunities. Smaller tasks also li't tht' group ’’practict' befori' 
tackling something biggi'i’ or riskier. The following stoi’ii's illusti*ate starting 
small: 

• In (I mrfropnhfun suhurh. many organizufmns sen'cd the .sueo’ 
ii's. Kfin{rn]g that a sharal intalw fnf'fn mnjld himefd flm 
liifnilh's and sari' fnni' and niafiry, the nrgani:atinfm rolUd'ioratrd 



prnjrri. thv mrfnhrrs disi'ori'fril (hrv had formed a strmig bond 
find (dioin'd to lonsidi'r e/rn larger joint projects. 

• An urban rollahoration hoped to ereate a eit y aeide mode! for 



a 

Three brick layers 
mere asked what they 
mere doing. One said. 
Tm laying bricks/ 
The second replied, 
7>n building a wall ' 
The third stated, 
*Vm constructing 
a temple/ 

— Anonymous 



Lay Out an Action Plan 



to ih’iclnp (I Sinplf nitdlci' I'nmi. Suvn'ssfiillv cnniplctinp this 



pr<>\ idtnc I'l'spilc srn'tri's liisicdd. the ini’idhrrs il i scni cri'd 
nrii’ldhirliniids in irhu h snudl pdot pinin-ts andd prnvd thr 
nsr/idni-ss nf thnr minh 1. Thr\ fnriisi'd I'irst on hiidilin^ snidll 
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local (‘ollahorations^ and later on creating a eityaeide collabo- 
ration based on the success of these smaller projects. 

In the first fxample, the collaboration started small and learned it could do 
more. In the second example, the group knew its mission would take years 
to achieve, so it started small with pilot projects in the hope of growing later. 
In both cases, the collaborations needed success in a reasonable time. 



Don't Kais(‘ a Star Child | 

\/here a pilot project is needed, avoid devoting so much time and | 
effort to it that the “regular” workers and projects are neglected. | 
This fosters bad feelings at the mildest, and official rebukes for 
favoritism at the worst. Keep a careful balance in mind so that the ! 
collaboration pilot gets the resources and support it needs with- 
out swallowing up all the resources and support other emerging 
projects need. 



To develop an action plan, review with the whole group what the collabora- 
tive action is likely t(^ achieve. Develop a strategy to make the best use of 
existing resources and powers. Then decule whcTher or not to begin with a 
pilot project. 



Choosing a Pilot Project 

When choosing a p'lot project, consider these questions; 

• Does the pilot showcase the potential of the collabo- 
rative vision? 

• What small-scale action could he'p convince funders, 
power brokers, and the larger community to support 
the collaboration? 

• Does the pilot take into account the needs of the 
consumer? (Select a project that reflects real client or 
community needs. While the pilot may not address all 
areas of concern, it am persuade people to support 
the collaboration by showing them that the coi'nmunity 
benefits. ) 

• Can the pilot ■ evaluated in a timely marvier'^ 

• How soon must the colUiboration show results'^ 
(Because many coHaboratior^. . take years to mature 



and show large-scale results, consider choosing a 
pilot that favors speed over output.) 

• Who IS the audience for the pilot orogram? (The 
collaboration may need to prove itself to an agency 
executive or a group of legislators long before it 
provides evidence to the community. Or. the collabo 
ration may need to prove the benefits of collaboration 
to peers and co-workers before approaching more 
powerful groups.) 

• Does the pilot help the collaboration mature'!^ (The 
pilot must interest most members of the collabora 
tion. Avoid building great strength in one program 
area because this limits the collaboration's ability to 
adapt.) 
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Create Accountability Standards 

Accountability is proof of action, To be accountable, \vv create standards by 
asking questions such as: “How will we know if our associates are living up 
to their side of the deal?" "How will each of us know if we've done enough, or 
need to do more?*’ iWe can later use these accountability standards to 
evaluate our work. ) Let’s look at several accountability descriptions: 

• Mary is responsible for all eonwwnieations. She writes all fnenios 
(uul I 'fers, am! responds to cdl leritten eonwwnieations. 

• The exe( util e di reetor of each member organization will ensure 
full communication of all information about the collaboration 
directly to n^spectice hoards. Xotice of such communications u'ill 
be sent to tin* collaboration secn^tary for our n’nn'ds. 

• The XYZ a,L!iency is the fiscal a^ycnt for this collaboration and is 
accountable for all an^as of financial management, tncludinp but 
not limited to: 

- Receii'inyt mofu\\s and otiuo' fumis, 

Dispersi np funds according to collaboration aprccnuoits. 
Maintaining records of all transactions, 

- Reporti n^ to the collaboration and funding sources as 
required. 



u 

U'e never know, believe 
me, when we have 
succeeded best 

— Miguel de Unamuno 
(1864-1936) 
Spanish philosopher 



I’o prepare llu‘S(' d(‘scriplions. l)rainstorm possilile accountal)ility stan- 
dards. redine them using a subgroup, and revit‘w them with llu* totr.l group. 
Then include them in the action plan. 



Build Collaborative Work Habits 

( )ut put and action through collaboration re(iuire lU'W wor k skills. Fhost' of us 
who work our way tbrougb Stages 1 and 2 come to think al)out work in a 
diff(‘r(‘nl way. As one partiuu* said. "Now. 1 hav(‘ to think of evm’vbody all the 
time, not just the fastest way to gel the jol) don(‘ It's liki' mar rying into a 
family with lots of' kids: suddenly it's iu>l just iiu' anymor-('." 

H(‘ awar\* that lbos(‘ people who havi* not participated intimately in the 
d(*\'(dopment ol tb(‘ collaboration w ill likei\‘ m'(‘d tr*aining and coaching in 
order’ to work c-ollaboral i\(dy. For' ( veiwoiu' im.'oU'ed. build the follow ing 
('ollabor'il i\ e work habit s; 
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44 

You don't manage 
people; you 
manage things. 
You lead people. 

— Grace Hooper 
American admiral 



For Leaders and Decision Makers 

• Gain commitment to strategic decisions; people support what thi*y ht*lp 
create. 

• Think through ihe impact of a decision on all those affected, not Just oni* 
organization. 

• Tell all the right people about all the important decisions and (‘ mversa- 
tions; route important documents to them frequently. 

• Share the credit for successes with everyone involved. 

• Talk enthusiastically about collaboration to disperse the valiu's of work- 
ing together. 

• Maintain a constant mind-set for negotiation and cooperation. 

For Staff of Home Base Organizations 

• Avoid adversarial language that heightens a sense of compt'tition bi‘* 
tween home base organizations in the collaboration. 

• Listen for what clients and consumers need or want to hear about the 
collaboration. 

• Think about who else needs information. 

• Ask for guidelines about specific steps the collaboration nu‘mht*rs havi- 
agmeed to undertake together. 

• Accept changes. 



For Community Members 



• Think in terms of what is ht^st for the ovtTall community, not just (»ne 
area. 

• Avoid language' of right and wrong - not a “lu'ttt'r way.” hut *‘an(Jih(*r 

way.” 

• Think about who else needs to be involved. 

• Li'arn to forgive. 



Retreat 

Because planning can be complicated , considcv a 
to p!(in the action, address conflicts, af^id emphasi/e the 
special nature of the effort, Retreats build relationships 
tfiat help bridge differences and cc'ment partnership*-- 
Constder an outside facilitator Aho can focus the process 
and who has no stake in the actions to be taker Tihe or 



tm can oft.i'p, help the group accomplish mou'. 

it a retreat is not possible, set a serf's of consi‘( v.'tae 
Aork sessions. Stress the importana* of att(?ndmg, Agaee 
that Al'ioever sfiows up aiH make tin* (U’CiSions 
all. keep the initiative ^oiling. 
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Also pay attention to turf issues. While these can arise at any time, they are 
especially prone to surface now because our collaboration is making deci- 
sions about work and money, and we are involving others in the community. 
As partners, we must encourage each other to be open about .self-interests. 
This is a perfect time to revisit our self-interests and invite the disclosure of 
others' self-interests. 



Ask people within and outside the collaboration to review the plan. Try not 
to lose objectivity about what will and won’t work. Ensure that appropriate 
leaders within the member organizations have reviewed the action plan and 
have committed — in writing — to the time and dollars necessary to make the 
(‘ffort happen. 

Rmnember. collaboration is a cloverleaf that returns on itself, overexpand- 
ing and improving. We will always be revising our vision, action plans, 
accountabilities, and collective work habits. 



44 

Listening, not 
imitation, may be 
the sincerest form 
of flattery. 

— Dr Joyce Brothers 
^Xmerican psychologist 



♦ ♦ ♦ 



M’he first milestone for ensuring success by working organization-to- 
ol ganization is an action plan. Kcder to tlu' Action Implementation Plan 
in Appendix (’ (page 101) for a planning format and guide. 

In mei'ting the challenge of managing the work, the milestone demonstrates 
our l(‘arning that output and action underlie; 

• A review of the vision and desired results to confirm our destination and 
ensure' that end users are included. 

• Layingout an action |)lan that is specific, sets responsibilitie's. includes 
a Inidgc't, and is communicated to all appropriate people. 

• (’reating accountability standards so we know what we ha\(‘ accom- 
plishi'd individually and together. 

• Huildingcollaborative* work habits for U'adi'rs. staff of honu' ba.<(' organi- 
zations. and (‘omnuinity nu'mln'rs. 

'Phis fertile' plain feels good, doe aft it? W(‘‘r(* beginning to enjoy the bc'iu'fits 
of‘iill our bard work in tlu' bi'ginning .stage's (d’collaboratiiHi. What can be 
b('tt('rthan tbis’M’rc'ating joint systems, 




Action 

Implementation 

Plan 
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Create Joint Systems (Challenge 3B) 

As we learn to work organization-to-organization, the emphasis 
changes from "What can you and I do?'' to "What can our agencies 
do together?’’ Linking leaders at the collaboration table and through 
communication is a beginning. But now we go beyond the represen- 
tatives at the table by creating interagency work groups that plan, 
implement, and evaluate the activities of the collaboration. We also 
create common forms, information systems, and operating proce- 
dures. This expands ownership and commitment. 

The Tri-County group needed harmonious policies and common 
intake procedures, so they brainstormed the daily snafus and bigger 
system-wide problems the staff were encountering. This provided a 
list of implementation issues to improve through training or better 
communications, and policy issues to address on each organization's 
board or governing body. The steering committee enlisted represen- 
tittives from various boards to draft joint policies. 

Our collaboration may not need to create joint systems and policies among 
Create Joint Systems member oi ganizations. Yet joint systems and policies can help ensure our 

actions and output. Therefore, we will likely need to: 

Decide the Degree of Closeness 
Create and Approve Joint Agreements 
Make Needed Organizational Changes 

Decide the Degree of Closeness 

To begin, invite the whole group to decide how close the member organiza- 
tions need to operate to support the collaborative structure and action plan. 
H(‘re are four possible ways of coordinating th(‘ work: 

• Interagency committee; Representatives from the member organiza- 
tions participate on various committees or task forces to implement 
[)rograms or ser\aces. Leadership is on a commitlee-by-committe(‘ basis, 
informal, and shared by all organizations. 

• Single point: A key organization coordinate's program ac*iviti(*s or 
s(‘rvic(‘s as agre(‘d with the oth(‘r organizations. Leadership, which rests 
with tlu‘ singU‘ organization, is fairly informal. 

• Lead agency: All membc'i* organizations sign a written agreement 
giving on(‘ organization gn‘at(‘r authority and n'sponsibility to (‘nsure 
that activiti(‘s or s(‘rvic(‘s an‘ compU*ted, (‘valuat( d, and supported. 

1,0 
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• Incorporation: In planning how to structure the work, some collabora- 
tions discuss incorporation in which representatives of the collaborative 
members become the board of the new corporation, A corporation, 
however, takes on a life of its own and soon begins to define the vision, 
relationships, and action steps in terms that may no longer serve the 
member organizations. According to the definition used in this book, the 
corporation is then no longer a collaboration, because* the corfioration is 
no longer "mutually b(*nericial." 

These optitins represent a continuumof leadership. Since all the options are 
valid, the key is to choose the* oiU‘ that gives sufficient control to move ahead, 
v(*t is not so cumbersome that we spend a lot of effoi t creating joint systems 
rather than 1 ‘xecuting our plans. 



l>4ita i I i\ ae\ Issue s 

Data privacy acts are special challenges to collaborations. These 
acts were intended to protect individuals and families by prohibit* 
ing release of private information. Talk to the county district 
attorney or state attorney about the intent of the data privacy acts 
in your community and the way the local courts interpret state and 
federal statutes. To resolve data privacy issues, ask clients to sign a 
release that identifies the specific member organization in a col- 
laboration to whom information may be released. 

Create and Approve Joint Agreements 

All members of the collaboration must sec'k approval from their home 
organization’s leadership for the potential agreements. After initial ap- 
proval is received, write interagency agreements that clarify power, autlior- 
ity, responsibility, and resources. A legal document may not be nec(‘ssary. 
l)ut sonu‘ form of‘ written communication is needed to formalize* rt*latio!i- 
ships. Do this well, because clarity increase's the likelihood that the' e>rgani- 
zatie>n will commit. A subgroup can draft the* agree'inents to pre*.s(*nl to the* 
te>tal grouj). 

\e*xt. (‘acb home* base* organization iu'e*eis to ask: 

• What |)olicie*s, |)roc(*dures. and o|)e*rat lotes must we* iiistitute to su|)port 
the* work ed'tbe* collabe)!'at ie>n‘^ 

• What pe)licies, proceduie*s. anel e)pe*rat ions ele» we* ne'ed to ehange* m* 
e*iiminate* be*cause* the*\’ obst!UCt coope*rat io!!.' 




We're still not where 
toe're going but we're 
still not where we were. 

— Natasha Josefowitz 
French-American 
writer and lecturer 
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(( 

The more laws and 
order are made 
prominent, the more 
thieves and robbers 
there will be. 

— Lao Tsu 
604-c. 531 B.C E. I 
Chinese philosopher 



Each member or^^anization asks these questions to ensure that the 
collaboration's proposed activities won't compromise that organization's 
mission, values, resources, or image; and to be sure that the work of the 
ci.Haboration will stn^igtlK'n each organization. 

Of cours(‘, what our collaboration needs may be in opposition to some of the 
operating principles of member organizations; we need to find a balance. For 
(‘xaynple, an organization's authority to spend money may be limited by 
i)oard authorization, i)ut our collaboration cannot wait for quarterly board 
meetings to approve funds. Some organizations have policies that hamper 
sharing client information such as confidential mailing lists. Hen' an' some 
other examplc‘s of both restrictive and supportive policies. 



Kestrictivt* P(^licies: 

• Limits on thc^ hours the staff can sptaid working with, otlu'r agencies 

• Limits on the resources dedicated to mt(‘ragency acti\ iiies 

• Strict protocols on the use of logos and focus statements 

• Policies withholding client information soh'ly to protect market shan‘ 



Supportive Policies: 

• Expectations al)out outcome's from collaboration 

• Dollar I'xpenditure limits tor c()ilai)orati\(‘ \sork. ai)ov(‘ which hoard 
approval is necessary 

• Discretion for use of logos to jx'ople I'ngage'd in collai)oration 

• Policii's that make' clii*nt we’lfan* tlu' |)rimary principle', rt'gardless of 
who hc'lps the clie*nt 



The Nonlegal Approach 

To accomplish their plans, many coltaboratinns he'hevf' 
that they have to create some form of legal entity 
separate from ttie home base organizations, Not neces 
sanly so! One or’gani/ation may take fiscal responsibility; 
another migtit manage communications: yet anotlier 
miglTt coordinate providing the services or products, 

A Tramittg Opportunity 

p()li(. K‘s that mriv lestnct coilaborrit ion (..an be 
vi g/eat opportur'iitv for tr<jining hr^arct and team m(>ml'.ors 
:n tli(' art of (;oilril)orfCi(in and [)olicv making. Marn 
oigani/ations tabor uri(Jer boards ttmt manage tinv details 
i:ist»*ad ot th(' hig pi< tiire Diso.issions <)liout whrdht'f a 
certain [)oiu v is resti i tier ran sprfMd values <hu! iOims 
. il)Out flow to mai^e and ruir'lun' go(^) potK tis wedi as 



Written agreements are imporlant. but ^ are of spend- 
ing too much time on creating legally binding joint 
systems, vvhich might tie just another excuse for avoiding 
conflict, not taking action, or skirling accountability. Get 
staned, Form legal entities later, if necessar\. after 
acd'iieving some rc.'sults. 



gocuj co!lat)oration, involving tiigti levc'l ana pow('r1ul 
oeofiie in the* is important tiecause they can speed 
tile I h'vHopmc'rit and passage of imfiodant polices and 
regulations that supporl collaboratiorv An outside 
tacilitator mig,ht br helpful. Sh(' or hc' cnn (gteri h(''p 

(IM'LIS 'v‘U ■ pi (H o>,s, 
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The collaboration and the home base organizations ne(‘d to negotiate joint 
agreement on policies, procedures, and operations. To reach agreemcMU, 
select two or three representatives from the collaboration to work with all the 
organizations. Finalize the joint agreement with a single* docunu*nt contain- 
ing all the appropi‘iate signatures. Remember, the high(*r the level of 
signature, the better for long term support. 



Make Needed Organizational Changes 

To support the collaborative effort. m(*mher (U’ganizations may m*ed to 
change some of thi*ir operating polici(*s and piocedures. Tliis often re(tuir(*s 
the involvement of board or senior officials. Policies guide ^ 'ipectations: 
(‘xpectiitions guide the way in which work is done. Only through policy U‘V(*1 
changes can we pi*rmanentl\' alter tin* way in which work gets done*. 

This is one of the places whei (* tracking all the* milestones pays off. Thi* 
completed w’orksheets (or w'halever form of documentation tin* collaboration 
has chosen ) can be review(*d by all concerned in each home base organization. 
A great deal of education of the entire organization is m*cessary, an i*ffort 
which should have been ongoing. In any case. compU*le records on the 
collaboration's vision, desired results, struclua*. action plan, and so on. will 
help member organizations inakt* th(* int(*rnal changes they ne(*d to support 
the work of collaboration. 

Fach memh(*r of our collaboration follows up w ith her or' his oi'ganizalion to 
(‘iisun* that need(*d policit's. proceduivs, and opc'rations ai’(* in wi'iling and 
havi* been institut(*d. Tht*n wt* I’t'coi'd th(*st‘ changes b(*caus(* tlu*y ai’t* 
importiint for both ('valuation and historical documentation. 

The formal agi’cemc/nts ai*(* also piadect pi’oducts for public i'(*hitions. ineilia 
att(*ntion. and convincing otlu*rs that our colhdM)i\ilion is wor king. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

•Inint agre(*m(*nts ari* thi‘ mih*stone lor' tin* challenge of cr'(*ating jtunt 
systems. Rider' to .Joint Agriaanimt s in App(‘ndi \ ( ’ ' pag(‘ 1 (h‘b for- a checklist 
of' items to b(* covei'ed. 

In (‘I'i'Cting this milestoiu'. we realize that output and action ai'e the 
f'oundation for*: 

• Deciding on a d<*gr'(*(‘ of'closcaiess Ixd w cen organi/at ions 1 hat giv e- i>ot li 
siiffu’U'nt control to nmv(* alu'ad >(d i.- no! cundu'i'some. 




Joint 

Agreements 
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• (.'realing and approving joint agroomonls on policies, procedures, and 
operations. 

• Making needed organizational changes so that internal policies and 
procedures support the collaboration. 

Let's take a moment to look at what's happening on the fertile plains. All of 
our planning is paying off. Together. w(> have created a record of our joint 
efforts. Our next challenge; evaluating the work we've done. 



Evaluate the Results (Challenge 3C) 




Evaluate the Reaulta 



-\t the thought of evaluation, the gut tightens, the stomach churns. We feel 
judged; oui- self-esteem is at stake. Even if our reaction is milder, we often see 
evaluation as drudgery and paperwork. 

E'caluation loomed o\ er the Tri-(\)unty collaboration. Xoone knew 
just how to approach it. The steering committee asked members to 
attend a bimonthly meeting prepared to evaluate the pilot projects. 
At the meeting. e\ eryone realized that the results were not uniform, 
so the gi'oup began to use client suiweys. funder questionnaires, and 
financial reviews to measure success. Results really showed up 
when the partners shared this information. Then they discovered 
how far they had come on the journey. 

E\aluation is a discovery, and it should be a positive experience. 
^ Through evaluation we learn how successful we are at achieving our 
destination — our community benefits and separate self-interests. We 
also learn what works and what doeMi't. To evaluate the work, our collah-o- 



ration must: 

Value Evaluation 

Create an Evaluation Plan 

Continually Improve the Work 



Value Evaluation 



Wo need to tailor evaluation to our uni(|ue collaboration. To do this, discuss 
what evaluation can teach the collaboration, what potential effects it will 
have on the joint effort and on the stakeholders, and what others in similar 
efforts can learn from our successes and failures. Hert' are some aiiprotichi's 
th;it hel]) the colbiborat ion \alue e\abiation: 
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• View evaluation as reflection. Avoid assuming that the actions we 
chose are the best or the only ways to achieve results. Healthy collabora- 
tions evolve; they are open to modification and improvement. 

• Integrate evaluation into the work. Evaluation needs to be integral 
to our collaborative effort, not imposed from the outside. Those of us who 
created the collaboration must involve ourselves in the decision about 
how to design and implement the evaluation, 

• Tailor evaluation to the stage of collaboration. The results of new 
collaborations differ from those of well-established efforts. In the begin- 
ning. our collaboration's only data may be the process milestones we've 
accomplished. Later we may be able to provide information on whether 
we are achieving results. 

• Use multiple methods. Evaluation needs to capture diverse patterns 
through both qualitative and quantitative methods. 

• Evaluate results and processes. The milestone worksheets help 
document and evaluate our processes, while we can measure our results 
against the concrete measures we established when we first began our 
collaboration. 

• Appreciate failure. Be up-front about aborted efforts or fiascoes. These 
needn't defeat us. In fact, they can strengthen us. Acknowledging a flop 
is especially important when key decision makers, such as government 
officials and funders, are involved. Interest them in problem solving, fully 
inform them of mistakes, and invite them to see the failun^ as a learning 
opportunity. 

• Expect rich information. The same actions can influence recipients of 
the collaborative effort in many different ways. Moreover, many different 
actions can influence a given recipient toward a given result. Thus, we 
must acknowledge the reality of both multiple results from a given effort 
and multiple variables influencing a given result. 



(( 

True science teaches, 
above all, to doubt 
and be ignorant 

— Miguel Unamuno 
(1864^1936) 
Spanish philosopher 
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I 'rn\ r 1 1 ! 

Often we hope that an evaluation will “prove” that our work 
resulted in specific outcomes. Because collaborations try to 
achieve major changes with multiple results and variables, such 
proof is rare if not impossible to come by. But we can sometimes 
find correlations between our actions and changes in the commu- 
nity. While not proof of our success, such correlations support our 
case. They help us show the community that the collaboration 
was effective. 
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Create an Evaluation Plan 

After beginning to %'alue evaluation, we proceed to set up measures aiid 
methods. While evaluation ideally needs to begin from the first meeting, 
most collaborations do not formalize assessment until they are ready to act. 
Yet we need to continually measure performance against expectations in 
both process — how the group functions, and results — what the group achieves. 



ii 

To know that you do 
not know is the best. 
To pretend to know 
when you do not knou 
is a disease. 

— Lao Tsu 
<c. 604-c. 531 B.C.E.i 
Chinese philosopher 
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Process Evaluation 

1. State the separate self-interej;ts 
of each organization and how it 
will know its self-interests are 
being met. 

2. Note when milestones are accom- 
plish(‘(i and what helped and hin- 
dered their accomplishment. 

.‘k Describe communication i)ro- 
cesses betwe(‘n members of th(- 
collaboration. 



4. Summanz(‘ the collaboration's 
impact on its member organiza- 
tions. What has each contribii t (‘d’.’ 
How (i id the collaboration chang(‘ 
the way each organization do(\^ 
l)usin(‘ss‘.^ 



0 . Note si(l(‘ (‘ITects. Who (dse 
became' involveul Ix'cause' of llie 
collahorat ion'.* 1 low doi's their 
involvi'ment lu4p the' cause'' 



Results Evaluation 

1 . State the desired ce)mmunity ben- 
efits ifor example, reduction in 
homelessness) and how the col- 
laboration will know if the effort 
is successful. 

2. Outline the methods being used, 
such as lobbying, deliveuw e>f ser- 
vices, creation eif information 
packets. 

Summarize critical juncture's. 
(For example, while a collabora- 
tion may be unable to prove that 
it reduced homelessness, it can 
note an important accomplish- 
ment, such as a drive to change 
zoning ordinances that resulted 
in increased permits for low-cost 
housing. ) 

4. Describe how the characteristics 
of the community being targeted 
(geographic, ethnic population, 
sector, field, service recipient) 
have changed, the number and 
diversity of the people involvc'd, 
their reaction to the collabora- 
tion and its methods, and change's 
in the community that might he 
attributed to the effort. 

5. Note side' e'flects. (For e'xample, 
tlu' city council vote'd tei re'zone* 
and is now more' involve*d in the* 
issue's of home'le'ssne'ss. 4'lu' 
I’.e'ighborhood, heiweve'r, firote'sts 
low income' housing. ) 
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It oil r iM)llabi)rat ion has ohsiaAoil its null's to nos, wo now haw- lata wo nooil. 
If' not. wt* hack and roviow iho pnwioos stops and onsuro that wo havo 
coiuplolod and ^athori'd all tho docuinonts. No\l. a>k a subgroup to lay out 
the data so that it tits into iho various process and results calo^orios. At this 
tirni', the subgroup creates othei- categories as nei*ded, then assigns rospon- 
sil)ilitit‘s for seeking other data lif needed), analyzing information, and 
summarizing tlndings. It all this stHuns formidable, contai’t someone who 
specializt*s in evaluation. 



Finallv. llu‘ whole gi*oup reviews the plan, rhen we ask key decision makers 
in our home base oi'ganizat ions and ot her import ant stakeholders it the plan 
will provide tlu“ in for mat ion th.ey need to continue supporting our collahora- 
t ive t'fVoi t. After making any needed changes, w e rat ity t he i'\*aluat ion plan. 

Continually Improve the Work 

rollahorat ions must conslanll> seek feedback h\ listiming e\'er\’w hei’e. and 
cont inuall v assess t heir i*f foi't s in accord with t heir dex elopment al stage 1 he 
purpose' is continuous improvement. Thus, exaluation heconu's integral to 
the joint effort. What questions do we a^ k on an ongoing basis'.’ 

• Is the' effort effective? Are we ai'hiiwing ou r ohji*ct ives by henet it i ng t la ' 
community and meeting our own self-interests.’ 

• Is the effort adec|iiate? Are we using enough resource^ to achiexe 
results'.’ 

• Is the effort efficient? Have we e\i)ended minimum time, money, and 
t'lU'rgy to build maximum relationships and lakt' complete' action.’ 

• What lessons have we learned? W'hat do ac now know about the 
ri'lationships we ba\ e built and need to build, and t he work we hc.ve done 
and lU'ed to do'.’ 



u 

and if ever i touched a 
life i hope that 
life knows 
that i kfiow that 
touching is and always 
will be the true 
revolution, 

— Nikki Giovafini 
American author 
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lloiU'st answers to these ipiestions create oppeirtunities for i'urtb(*r changi*. 
ref'inenu'nls. and impreix’ed I'esults. ( ’ommunicat ing those results builds 
increased support trom membe!' organi/at ions ami tmm t' ose w ho might hr 
per suaded to join t he etfort 
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Evaluation 

Procedures 



♦ ♦ ♦ 

Tht> milestone at this point in the journey is the evaluation plan. Refer to 

Evaluation Procedures in Appendix C (page 165 > for a review of what to 

include in creating an evaluation plan. 

In placing this milestone by the road, we have learned how output and action 

underlie our ability to: 

• Value evaluation and tailor the evaluation to our unique collaboration. 

• Create an evaluation plan that continually measures performance against 
expectations in both process — how the group functions, and results — 
what the group achieves. 

• Continually improve our work by seeking feedback everywhere and 
learning from the information. 

As travelers we are proud of our progress and accomplishments. What next? 

We must begnn to renew the effort! 




Renew the Effort (Challenge 3D) 

Remember, the sob purpose of collaboration is for organizations to achieve 
results they are more likely to achieve together than alone. Sometimes the 
purpose of the group becomes fixed, and it disregards evaluative data that 
demands a change in practice. To achieve both our self-interests and 
community benefits, we must accept the validity of evaluation information, 
especially when it says that we — individually and organizationally — are 
part of the problem. 



To address the problems and renew our effort, we must: 

Promote Adaptability and Flexibility 
Retire Appropriate Members 
Add New Members 
Celebrate, Celebrate 



Renew the Bffbrt Promote Adaptability and Flexibility 



To avoid the rigidity that can set in. we must work at being adaptable and 
flexible. Adaptability is the capacity to adjust to major changes in the 
community we sen’e; that is. we adapt to changing external forces. Flexibil- 
ity is the capacity of our collaboration to remain open to varied ways of 
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organizing itself. We need to see ourseKes as tt'niporar\ and constantl\ 
evolving. 



Our collaboration uses information from evaluation and other sources to 
renew its output and action. A review of the previous eleven challenges can 
help us change either the objectives or the process of collaboration. 



The Tri-County partners experienced many positive results, but the work 
overwhelmed them. Some felt that collaboration was becoming an unpaid, 
part-time job. In response, each shelter identified one staff person to work 
full time providing care and coordinating programs. Moreover, two new 
organizations paid for part-time positions to support the collaboration. After 
one team issued a report that documented change, the steering group threw 
a holiday party to celebrate the enormous success of the program. 

Just as the Tri-County group was adaptable and flexible, we need to discuss 
the evaluation to date and what is working and what is not. Use the following 
C}uestions: 

• What is changing among member organizations, in the community, and 
in social, political, and economic trends? 

• What is changing in oui’ collabc. ration itseh ? 

• What must we change to he more adaptable ami llexibU*? 

• Who has finished their work for the collaboration? 

• How should we ask them to leave? 

• Who else needs to be involved to further the effort'.’ In other words, what 
powers and preferences d' we need now? 

• How should we approach new mi'inbers'.’ 

• How should wi' orient them? 

• What is the best structure for the re-formed collaboration? 

• How will we celebrate what we havi- accomplished ami the pi'ople who 
ha\a> helpec.1 us accomplish these things? 



u 

Pay attention to the 
questions you need to 
ask, not the answers 
you want to hear. 

— Leonard Hirsch 
American consultant 
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Consider taking tiim> for a special "n'm'wal meeting. I his can lie critical for 
collaboration. All too often we bemoan our failures and simply move on or 
move into trying to fix problems. What we need to fio instead is to stmiy both 
our failures and successes, review the numibership lour relationships) and 
the challenges ithe work we have- to do', and use this information to renew 
the 1 ‘ffort. 
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Retire Appropriate Members 

Retiring or “sunsetting" people and organizations is not easy, hut at tins 
point in our journey, we probably have less need for people who envision and 
empower than for those who ensure suceess through attention to details, 
procedures, and implementation. Tin* following story illustrates the need to 
n*tire members: 

A ^rnup of vlvvi^n ediu ational institutions and organizations irrrv 
collaborating on trainifip. purchasing, and other specific administra- 
tive functions. Tiro members icere cautious and refused to move 
ahead: they uorried that the State Department of Education teas not 
satisfied icith the work the collaboration u as clomp. Others menibi^rs 
icere pleased with the propress. Eventually, the members apreed to 
disapree so that these tico people and their orpani zations could leave 
praciouslw 

A discussion of what our collaborative group needs and wlio can best meet 
those needs will likely manage tin* issue of sunsetting. The convener raises 
the question; as a group, we provide the answers and r(*wai J our partin*rs as 
tln*y leave. 



Do not us(* sunsetting to avoid conflict. Rut if all other av(*nii'‘s have failed 
and the nn*mber d(H*s not see that liis or her contribution is hindering tin* 
I’elationships and work, ask the person to leave. Rome nb(*r, the collabora- 
tion originally asked this person (and organization) to Join because he or sin* 
had something to contribute. So if sunsetting is the best decision. Ik* 
considerate and careful; don't burn bridges. Here an* some points to consider 
when sunsetting a member' 

• The member’s home bas(* organization may need more education about 
the ef’fort and how tin* collal)oration can meet both community needs and 
the self-inten*sts of its memb(*rs. This might allow th(* organization to 
(*ducate its repn*s(*ntative or s(*nd a b(*tt(T-(jualifu*d person. 



Keeping Lenders Committed 

After the actual work has liegun. many of t)ie ir.ore 
powerful collaborative leaders lose interest. That s 
because* tiigti level administrators, board momtiors, or 
officials often more interested in brorid policy thrin 
day today work. if thoir Umdorship drifts away, ou' 
collaboration may drift too. To k(.*ep thesi' loaders 



committed, irnolve th(?m in d(*ciding how tlK* changes 
rictualty benefit ttie comir'umity arni liow the changes CcKi 
hr mstitutionalizi'd, (Ttiis tend(*ncy tor leaders to dnft at 
tti stage of group ctoveiopmertt unttorscores the impor 
trinri* of fiaving both policy makers and fmp!f?m(Mitors 
inyolyod from th(‘ heginmr'ig, / 
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• Another person from tlie same home base organization may be a moi’e 
amenable or capable representative. This may also allow the organiza- 
tion to save face by stating that the person leaving is needed elsewhere. 

• A power broker in the home base organization may be blocking the efforts 
of the representative. All members need to help the organization deal 
with this issue in the context of the collaboration. (See Think Strategi- 
cally. page 67. t 

• The person or home base organization may be much more useful later in 
the collaboration's life. Ask the organization's leaders to postpone its 
involvement. Promise to keep them fully informed. 



Add New Members 

In response to our collaboration's changing needs, we may seek row mem- 
bers. While we may have been bringing in new people all along, formal or 
informal evaluation tells us what powers to add and what style preferences 
to search for. At this stage in the collaboration, we'll most likely need; 

• Task-oriented pla\ ers who might have found the first two stages too slow. 

• Staff who are likely to implement the changes. 

• ('onsumers or end usi'rs who will benefit from the collaboration s efforts. 
I If earlier planning was frustrating for th('m. this time for action can be 
exciting. • 



u 

Evaluation is 
by feedback, not 
by autopsy. 

— Karen Ray 
American consultant 
and author 
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First, we establish guidelines for adding members and develop more formal 
orientation plans. Then, as we add new members, we need to help them learn 
our culture. To do this, revisit the trust-building stejjs followed during the 
early stages of collaboration. Insert all documents in a folder to be given to 
the new member. Assign a “buddy" who will review the vision, desired 
results, structure, and evaluation plans with the new member. Ask what the 
new member needs in terms of self-interests, customs, languages, and 
preferences, ronf'irm what powers the member can contribute ( s(>e pages 29- 
;i:i to reviewi. After (>veryone has had time to build relationships, assign 
responsibilities to tlu' new memlH>r, 

.\sagroup. review t be struct uiv. because th(‘ addition of new memlxTs might 
re(iuire cliangc's. i For exami)le. a group may change from tlu' table model to 
the wheel model, espt'cially if tlu' group is beginning to (>xceed fifteen people. ' 
Also reexamine tlu' action plan and the joint agreements. Modil'y thmu as 
needed to accommodate the new members and new home base organizations. 
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a 

I believe that 
unarmed truth and 
unconditional love 
will have the final 
word in reality. 

— Martin Luther Kin^ 
(1929-1968) 
.\merican clergyman 
and civil rights leader 




Checklist for 
Changes 



Celebrate, Celebrate 

Everyone in our collaboration and all our supporters need to feel invoK (*d. 
useful, and valued. As a group, reward those staying and those leaving for 
their efforts. At this point, the greatest reward is public recognition. 

One collaboration on family violence held an all<la\ conference and 
celebration after months of work. Each action team presented its fx'cy 
discoveries in video, drama, or music format — no traditional speeches. 
Data ivere available in a beautifully assembled summary booklet. A 
band played; a singer conveyed many oft he emotions of those involved 
in the issues of abuse. Four hundred people celebrated, joined arm in 
arm, laughed, cried. And then the ivork continued, reneived, with new 
people involved. 

This celebration was a big ‘i)ash. rJut our celebration need not he large. 
What's important'.’ Recognizing established numibers of the collabora 
tion and creating an opportunity to include m‘w people who might renew 
the work. 



♦ ♦ ♦ 

The last milestone for ensuring success by working organization-to* 
organization is documented changes. Refer to C’hecklist for (hiang(‘s in 
Appendix C (page 167) for a further review. 

In meeting the last challenge of Stage d — renew the effort --we have* hmrned 
that output and action are the foundation for: 

• Promoting adaptability and flexibility to adjust to changes in tlu‘ commu- 
nity and to remain open to varied ways of organizing ourselves. 

• Retiring appropriate members so the collaboration has tlu* skills and 
powers to continue its work. 

• Adding new members and orit‘nting them to tlu* collaboration. 

• Remembering to celebrate accomplishments and ri‘ward l)otb those who 
are staying and those who an* l(*aving. 

In Stag(* d. w(* got to i‘njoy the b(*m*fits of our hard labor. Togetlu*r we l)inlt 
the organization-to-organization n*lationships that (*nsim* succ(*ss. \uw ue 
mov(‘ to Stage* 1, ofcr(‘ating. sustaining, and (*njoying collaboration. ♦ 
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Stage 4: Endow Continudy by 
Working Collaboration-to-Community 

Gathering Building Materials for the Future 
from the Broad Forest 



I n Stage 4, our collaboration finally moves into the broad forest. In Stage 
3, we worked organization-to-organization, and we were very productive. 
We thought we had arrived at our destination and could rest there — and for 
some collaborations, that is indeed the case. But others of us see the broad 
forest on the horizon and w^onder what resources exist there that might fulfill 
our potential . So we travel again, arriving at the edge of the forest, gathering 
building materials for the future by working collaboration-to-community to 
endow the continuity of our results. 

We accomplish continuity when our collaboration increases relationships 
and responsibilities in the greater community. Let's be clear here: continuity 
means the continuance of the collaborative effort, not the collaboration 
group. Even as we prepare to leave or end the collaboration, we want the 
community to accept what we have started and to nurture it as part of larger 
community efforts. Two anecdotes reveal the desire groups have for the 
larger community to both embrace the results of the collaborative work and 
increase its impact: 

• A youth-serving organization that is creating a (ommunity-ieide, 
workforce-development strategy wants to see its effort go beyond 
demonstration projects. It wants the strategy to be integral to every 
school's curriculum, supported by government jobs and training, 

and augmented by cdl post-secondary institutions academic and 

vocational. 

• One city's African American community has made progress in 
articulating values and starting a foundation to foster economic 
development. But to make a strong impact, many more people mil 
need toembrace and acijaim its values. Manx funders mil have to 
endow the foundation so it can spur African American economic 
development throughout the ('ity. 



a 

The future of mankind 
lies waiting for those 
who come to 
understand their lives 
and take up their 
responsibilities to all 
living things. 

Vine Victor Deloria, dr. 
Standing Rock Sioux 
author 
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For collaborative elTorts to succeed over time, many people need to under- 
stand the magnitude and implications of the work we do. Our collaboration's 
story has to spread to endow the effort with support. We spread word of our 
success through f7iytlis — stories we tell others about our results, 



To love what you do 
and feel that it 
matters — how could 
anything be more fun. 

— Katherine Graham 
American newspaper 
publisher 



The word myth is commonly used to connote something not true. But myths 
are actually stories explaining phenomena, such as war, love, puberty, and 
aging. Through language and symbol, myths shape people's interpretation 
of events and introduce new ways of understanding what has been achieved. 
The following story illustrates the birth of a myth: 

A collaboration between the state and local school distfhcts channeled 
grants directly to classroom teachers to fund expef'imental curricula. 

The steering committee for the collaboration met regularly in different 
sites throughout the state. To reach the meeting site, members of the 
committee car-pooled, chatting freely on thedrive. The stor\> grew that 
this group knew everybody in the state who was doing exciting new 
work. The myth was created that this committee kept things moving 
with useful information and the latest ideas. 

Uollaborations convey myths in personal contact and through the media. 
These myths spread the word about our achievements, attract people to our 
effort, and give our founders status and credibility, which helps them attract 
and train new leaders. This is important because by involving more people 
and having greater impact, we build for the future. 



While continuity and myth are always present, they are crucial to the last 
four key challenges of our journey: 

Create Visibility 
Involve the CorrnTiunity 
Change the System 
End the Collaboratioi: 
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Create Visibility (Challenge 4A) 

Our collaboration needed resources early on to build relationships and 
to work. That’s why we emphasized communications with all stakehold- 
ers. Now w(' need community-wide resources to endow the continuity of 
effort because projects that will have a strong impact on the community 
require broad legitimacy. Effectivi' collaborations tell their myths 
ludbre this point. Bui now is the time for a conciTted effort 

By its second winter, tlie Tri-(\)up,ty collaboration had done its work. 

Stories abounded about how the collaboratii)n could slay giants. 

Throughout the community, funders. i*xecutives. board members, 
the public in general transmitted the myth. Tlu' media covered the 
story — it was news! The collaboration cU‘arl\’ had a public rcdations 
plan that was working. 

Create Visibility 

\V(‘. too. need to: 

Convey an Image 
Promote the Results 

Convey an Image* 

To gain major support from the communit\'. our collaboration must be s(H‘n 
as a leader. Our image is crucial. It must grabtlu* hearts of people. And the 
simpler the message, the more* room each heart will give it. Two anecdot(‘s 
ri*veal ihv power of im imagiv 

• Ofie collahoratinf} u afitrd to ro//rey fhr ////ogc o/7)c///g purposef ul 
and (piiek to brin^ diverse groups topethef'. They ereafed a video of 
a proup of people < repn^sef}fi up the diverse proups tiny leanted to 
he seen as reavhmpi sittinp in a eirele of snivel ehairs faeinp out — 
havks to eavh otln‘f\ In the video, the leader of the eolUdiof'ation 
approaelu's everyoiu' in turn askinp them to partieipate. Tni'h 
person (h'vlines for various n‘asons. 

The leader then moves deeisively and turns eavh vhair around so 
(dl people are faeinp into the (‘irvle. Slu' sits in the one i'lnpty ehair. 
pa.^ses out paptu's to i’Viuyoiu' sayinp that lu'n^ artyiossihle irays of 
irorkinp topether, hlveryoiu' looks at her or his paper, and all are 
heard to say in their oien U'ay that t/o're ai't’ sonn' possihdi fit's here. 

The videotape ends. 

• Allot ht'r proup ivanti'd to he seen a. leadt'r in redueinp family 
violemv, so tiu'y th'Vt'lopt'd a puhlie dt inonstrat ion to undei s( ari' 
tilt' roots of abuse. In t!u' ilemonst f atmn. eipht people, eavh holdinp 
a blanket, stam! bt'hind a ivoman. fhe leonian sits in a ehair. A 

\t(ifi f'hil '• < ! ffutut it nd (II I >i>ti >f n >fi m f r i n in f'h > I * * > >ni M , i r k« ‘t 1 1 1 j.; \S i ti'k I n >( ik 1 1 m \ nn ) u'i 1 1 

Or’j'.i I M I/; it r» >n /i\ ( 'nt/ \ <{i uiltihl*' ifi*' -\ffdh f H W ihit t I' oiohlafiofi 
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u 

All paths lead to the 
same goal: to convey to 
others what we are. 
And we must pass 
through solitude and 
difficulty, isolation and 
silence, in order to 
reach forth to the 
enchanted place,,. 

— Pablo Neruda 
(1904-1973) 

Nobel Prize winning 
Chilean author 



narrator explains that this ironian had suffered abuse from her 
husband and found it diffieult to leave the situation. 

After the explanation, a man representing her father puts a 
blanket over the woman, saying that she must obey her father. 
When the ivoman protests, a woman representing her mother 
places another blanket over her, saying that ''father knows best. " 

A ivoman representing a teacher places a third blanket over the 
seated ivoman. admonishing her to follow the rules and sit in her 
chair. A fourth blanket is placed over the seated woman by a 
man representing her minister ivho tells her the Bible says she 
must obey her husband. This continues until all eight blankets 
are on her. 

The narrator then says to the seated woman, "You're an adult. 
You're intelligent. Why don't you leave your husbands Why doyou 
tolerate his abusef Fight back!" The ivoman attempts to fight 
through eight blankets. She is almost paralyzed. Then, one by one, 
the people remove the blankets, briefly describing what each of 
these important figures in her life can do to help her deal with the 
abuse. The underlying message is that the collaboration will help 
make this possible. 

In just a low minutc‘S, with just a fi*w words, both those collaborations 
communicated a strong image*. How can we do this? First, brainstorm 
answers to the* following ejuestions; 

• What myths can we te*ll about how the* collaboration be'gan and e*volv(*d. 
and the* results we* have achie*ve*d? 

• What images — the combination of words, pictures, shapes, colors, and 
sounds — conve*y what we*'ve* done* and who we* are*? 

• What symbols can we* use* to e*onve*y those* images and tell our storie*s? 



Have* a sul)grou[) re*nne* these ide*as inte) an image* statement that is more* 
than words anci se*nds the right message* about the ce)llaboration. Revienv it 
V ith othe*rs to determine* its impact. Re*fine it as ne*e*de*d. Then, as a group 
ratify the* image* and conve*y it e*verywhe*re*. 




A Stranger in a Strange Land 

Going public about a c. ollal)oration is likf' 
in stTfingc* UHitj. We cion't kno^v v^^lat to expect or Iiu'a 
weVII t)(* perc(*ivod At first. we*'re* leery of fun(l(*rs 
h‘fK'tior)s, of other roHe’Hgues' resporis(‘S, of ttie 
community's ability t( unUerstanrj, We) tc^lk little of ciuf 
problems and mort* about ttie possibility of change's, 



Gr(UiutiHv, we* revocil v^h(U's good in this new way of doing 
’hings, We* acknowledge how hard the' journey has be^en. 
We be'gin to mfluerice those around us to think about how 
{'ollaboration niight str('ngthon their accustomed Wciys of 
^V'tt'fig the* joh (lone*, Hus is die way the community 
beinedits, 
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Promote the Results 

With myths to relate and an ima^^‘ to convey, the collaboration now promotes 
its results. WeVe actually been promotingour achievements all along. Ev(‘ry 
time wecommunicate the vision, describe thecollaboration process, stateour 
actions, and so on. we are promoting results. To be really et^ectivt^ we iu‘ed 
to realize that all along we must relate what we are doing and act to build the 
relationships we need, because we — individually and collectively — are a lole 
model for the community. 



But now, W(» approach promotion more deliberatidy. We develop aii(i impli^- 
ment a promotion plan that will include many more pi‘opk‘ and resources to 
endow our effort and increase our impact ovim* lime. So we approach 
promotion by answering the following (pu'stions: 

• Do we have a promotional message that motivates our audience 
to take action? 

The overall message iu't‘ds to be consistent, but we are stn^king differiMit 
responses from specific audiences. So we need to tailor some of our 
message' to particular publics. No matter who we are addressing, the 
message needs to be in the everyday language of that audience. We 
already know what our publics want <see Think Strategically, page' bj U 
now we must be clear about the response' we want — enrollments, pui'' 
chases, referrals, donations, volunteer time'. 

• What specific next steps are we asking our publics to take? 

For ('xampie, to ask people to donate may be' a big leap, lo ask itu'm to 
make a no-obligation phone call to learn more' about the bene'fits to the 
ce)mmunity and potential donors is less of a reetuest (and more likely to gel 
a re'sponse). The message conv'e'vs the specific >ie‘p. not the' o\e'rall 
program. Above all. the benefit lo the public must be' ch'ar. 

• How will we promote the message? 

We neu'd to consider a varic'ty of technieiue's: adve'rtising. billboards, 
annual repe)rts, brochures, ct'le'brity e'p.dorsc'nu'nts. direct mail, e'ditoi i- 
als. feature storie's. letters lo the' e'ditors. lU'tworking. ne'ws conference's. 
lU'Ws releases, newsle'tte nosle'is. publi(‘ spc'aking. public se'fvice' an- 
nounce'me'iUs. publishing arlicU's and i*( 'ports. sp( ‘cial c'vent s. talk shows, 
trade' fairs, vide'os. woixl of moinb. 

Ke'gardle'ss of the le'chnieiue'. g('ar tlu' approach to tlu' particular public; 
plan bow e'a(‘h te'chniepu' can be use'd to maximum effe'Ct; use' a mix of 
technitiiK's; repeat the' nu'ssage' fre'(|uently over an ( Xtc iulc'd pi'riod of 
time'; e'xpe'rinu'iU and when the* e'xpe'rinu'iU works, do it again; don t be 
se'eluce'd by glamour; and perse've're. 
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Political 

communication is 
intended to move 
people, not relate 
information, 

— Leonard Hirsch 
American consultant 
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Communication is a 
marketable asset. 

— Susan Sampsell 
American 
businesswoman 



art‘ som(‘ s|)t‘c*ifK* tt‘i'hnit|iu‘s that have been used successfully: 

• Stories from clit^nts and consumers about how things have improved 

• A brt'akfast for funders to "tell the truth about how we got here'* 

• Data summaries from the evaluation sent to every legislator 

• Data summarit‘s from the evaluation sent periodically to every founda- 
tion that has some interest in the collaboration’s effort 

• An articU* published in the local I’nitecl Way's newsletter about the 
collahoration 

• A one-page description of the collahoration and its values included in 
every employee handbook in every participating organization 

• Local nt‘ws coverage of the bemdlts and cost-tdTectiveness of collabora- 
tion, using a messagi* that’s simple and compelling 

• Luncheons, diniau’s, and socials to thank staff and supporters f’or imple- 
menting the work 

• Thank-you letters to kt‘\ people* involved at every stage, proclaiming the 
successes and thanking them for thenr contribution 

• Thank-\'(iU letter's to the* associates, superiors, employee's, and familic's of 
people* involved, thanking them for supporting the collaboration member. 



Perserverance 
and audacity 
generally win. 

— Dorothee DeLuzv 
( 1747 - 1830 ) 
French actress 



Have* a subc()mmitt(*e* lle'sh out the* re*sponse*s to the ejue*stions on page* 121 
and the* sugge*stions above*. This committe*e* then details the* ne*ce*ssary ste*ps 
of who will do what, by whe*n. and with what re'sources. The collaboration 
re*vi(*ws imd approves the* promotion plan. 

Now we* go to work. We* turn loose those* who like* to te*ll stories: take 
community le*ade*rs to lunch; hold public me*e*ting!<; involve the* me*dia; te*ll the* 
story ove*r and o\e*r again; re*late* how the* c'ollaboration's work be*ne*fits the* 
community; te*ll e*ve*rv()ne* what's l)e*e*n le*arne*d; and de*clare* the* potential for 
continuing the' e*ffort. 

( )ne* common thivad pe*rvade*s community chaiige* the*oi ie*s: communities are* 
impro\-ed l)e*e‘ause* ind i\ iduals convince* oth(*r individuals to think anei act 
differe*nt ly. Some [)e‘ople* do fee*l coe'rce*d; othe*rs are* e*nthusiast ic. No matte*r 
the F-es|)onse*, we* give one gift: our results. 
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♦ ♦ ♦ 

The first milestone in Stage 4 of endowing continuity by working collabora- 
tion-to-community is a promotional plan. The resources are out there. 
Accomplishing the milestone taps these resources. Refer to Promotional Plan 
in Appendix C (page 169) for a guide to creating visibility. 

In meeting the challenge of creating visibility, the milestone demonstrates 
our learning that continuity and myth underlie: 

• Conveying an image — a combination of words, pictures, colors, and 
sounds — to relate what we have accomplished and who we are. 

• Creating a plan to promote our results. 

We have braved our way into the broad forest. We send messengers back to 
the people on the fertile plain: "This forest is rich! It offers even more 
resources than the plains, and the opportunity for greater impact." Now we 
face another challenge: integrating the benefits of collaboration into the 
community. 




Promotional 

Plan 



Involve the Community (Challenge 4B) 

Our collaboration began when we realized we could achieve better results 
together than alone. Creating visibility was our way of obtaining greater 
resources for a greater impact of o//r effort. 

But now, we learn that the community will have increased benefit when 
a larger assembly than the one we first brought together sustains the 
effort and increases the resources. So we begin to involve the commu- 
nity. not to promote our effort but to lay the groundwork for a 
succession plan, a process that endows communal benefits over a 
much longer period of time. 



Fortunately, the Tri-County partners realized that a greater endow 
ment was needed. After almost two years of working together and achiev- 
ing results, they went on a retreat Tlu're, Marjori(' called for id(>as to 
generate new interest and attract new resources for the homeless. 




Involve the Community 



The members planned how to train othc'r staff in existing sbelt('rs. how to 
educate the community to promote partnerships to serve shelter clients, and 
how to convince the legislatun* to reward ag('ncies that saved money by 
working together, ('k'arly. the Tri-County collaboration was integrating tlu' 
benefits of collaboration into the community 
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We can do this too if we: 

Teach the Value of Collaboration 
Bring Diverse Interests Together 
Build Leadership 
Hold Public Forums 

Teach the Value of Collaboration 

Our collaboration has been creating visibility for itself and promoting its 
results. Now we have to educate the larger community about the value and 
potential of collaboration. This provides opportunities for people to examine 
their beliefs about the way work gets done to both produce communal benefit 
and further separate self-interests. Three brief stories illustrate how groups 
teach the value of collaboration: 

• A family violence collaboration dedicated a small percentage of its 
total budget to national training. They sought opportunities to 
present seminars on collaboration at national conferences. Those 
that heard the message realized that they, too, could begin similar 
efforts in their communities. 

• Aliteracy group wrote a brief article outlining the advantages and 
disadvantages of collaboration then placed the article in newslet' 
ters and professional publications. The response indicated that 
many communities in the country were eager to learn how to 
improve literacy through collaboration. 

• Each member organization of a food shelf collaboration dedicated 
a portion of its training budget to promoting collaboration in the 
community. The response not only increased volunteers, it led to a 
forum on the need to go beyond food distribution and regain the 
focus on eliminating hunger. 

How to teach the value of collaboration? Ask a subcommittee to outline 
educational strategies. Then strategize how best to leverage resources to 
reach the most people. (Follow the patterns used in Think Strategically, page 
67, and Promote the Results, page 121. i 



Isolation is the worst 
possible counselor. 

— Miguel de Unamuno 
( 1864 ^ 1936 ) 
Spanish philosopher 
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Bring Diverse interests Together 

To endow continuity for our collaborative effort and thereby increase impact, 
we must bring diverse interests together, find common purposes, and build 
linkages. To make this happen: 

• Identify potential representatives of diverse community inter- 
ests. Finding common ground and shared interests with these groups is 
crucial. Focus especially on those groups that have not been previously 
involved. 

• Create an open and accessible decision-making process. This 
increases ownership in the community both in terms of the number and 
diversity of participants. 

• Adjust programs and policies to benefit the community. Collabo- 
rations can fail when costs outweigh benefits. When we ignore changing 
community needs, policies and programs quickly become outmoded or 
counterproductive. (See Adaptability and Flexibility, page 110.) 

• Increase the base of support. The availability of resources determines 
the degree to which the collaboration’s efforts become permanently inte- 
grated into the community and the size of the community that will benefit 

A subcommittee drafts recommendations on the above; the whole group 
discusses who will and won't be involved and the implications of these 
decisions. While the collaboration seeks the greatest involvement of diverse 
groups, not all interests are able or willing to join. (See Think Strategically, 
page 67. ) 

Next, convene a meeting of the new representatives to build trust, modify the 
vision, and enhance the desired results and strategies (revisit Stage 1 for 
details). In Stage 3, we added new members to help further the efforts of our 
collaboration. Now. we are adding new members who will be the future 
leaders of an expanded effort (remember, the collaboration as we’ve know it 
will soon come to an end). Then create opportunities to involve the new 
members in rethinking organizational roles, organizing the enhancement 
effort, doing the work, and evaluating the results (see Stages 2 and 3 for 
details). This process is part of the cloverleaf on our journey. Thus, while 
moving onward in Stage 4. we return to the earlier stages with more players 
involved in a larger purpose*. 



ii 

...bring people 
together, set up 
forums and 
conversations, 
celebrate our 
humanity, our 
capacity for affection. 

— Henry Cisneros 
Secretary of HUD 
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There are no 
problems — only 
opportunities to be 
creative. 

— Dorye Roettger 
American author and 
public speaker 
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Build Leadership 



(( 

To produce things 
and rear them, to 
produce, hut not take 
possession of them, to 
act, hut not to rely on 
one's own ability, to 
lead them, hut not to 
master them — this is 
called a profound and 
secret virtue, 

— Loo Tsu 
(c. 604-c, 531 
Chinese philosopher 

yy 



Our community will be improved by using what the collaboration has taught 
it and by developing new leadership beyond the leadership that already 
resides in the collaboration. At this stage, leadership for the collaboration's 
destination needs to move from the collaboration to the community. To move 
leadership into a larger community, discuss these four questions. 

L How can member organizations increase their leadership of 
collaboration? Here are ways to build organizational leadership for 
collaboration: 

• Boards of Directors receive training in collaboration, adopt policies in 
support ofcollaboratior>. collaborate directly with other boards, and hold 
their executives accountable for initiating and participating in effective 
collaborations. 

• Kxecutives and senior staff articulate how' daily work benefits from 
collaboration. They arc specific so that people can see the real difference 
in the way work gets done. 

• Staff receive training in specific collaboration skills, are encouraged to 
form and enter into collaborations, and include collaboration as a crite- 
rion in their performance reviews, 

• Programs and ser\'ices are developed on the basis of collaboration with 
other providers and the clients or consumers. 

Participating organizations build leadership w’hen they discover other places 
ind opportunities for collaboration and help others take advantage of these 
opportunities. 

2. How will key stakeholders and the community at large be in lu- 
enced? Here are ways to build collaborative leadership: 

• p]l(‘cted officials and community leaders recognize differences among 
communities, don't impos(' a single structure for change across diverse 
communities, and invest in system change efforts over time. 

• Funding hodi(‘s fund collaboration as a legitimate way of doing business 
that requires long-t(Tm investment and support training for collabora- 
tive lt‘ad(Tshii). 

• nients, (‘onsumers, and community memh(>rs promote collaboration 
wh(‘n it is in tlunr liest intcTost. Thus, they discov(‘r c'xisting compc’Uai- 
ci('s and us(‘ availabh' r(‘sourc('s. 
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A collaboration must identify now people with vision and optimism to carry 
on its work or build from its base. These new people become the new initiators 
and conveners who develop relationships with diverse stakeholders, 

3. Who is going to fulfill the key roles that will continue the collabo- 
rative effort? We make sure we know what we need and then w'e identify' 
specific people to met those needs. 

4. How will new leaders take charge? Members model collaboration for 
others; that is, they think and act in ways that promote collaboration. The 
challenge for members is to let go. to turn over the reins. The challenge 
for institutions and communities is to cultivate and support the leaders 
who will carry on the collaborative effort. 



Hold Public Forums 

Collaboration as a way of solving problems will not thrive if we don t help the 
community embrace the collaborative approach. To involve the community 
we need forums, that is. places and ways to build collaboration by exchanging 
information and identifying common values. 



Invest in the human 
souL Who knows, it 
might be a diamond 
in the rough, 

— Mary McLeod 
Bethune 
(1875^1955) 
American educator 
and writer 



The purpose of such forums: 

• Oui' institutions must encourage experimentation. bt‘caus(‘ collaboration 
relies on experimentation. 

• (Communities must understand that no (piick solutions to major problems 
exist, because collaboration takes time. 



• (fovernment agencies must move beyond mandating collaboration and 
into supporting it by funding for long-term results rather than one- or 
two-year cycles. 



• Pri\’ate funch'rs must ci‘as(‘ s(‘emg collaboration as a new "program that 
r(‘C(‘iv('s only om‘-year project moiuw. Rather, they must see it as a iu*w 







Some communities just seem to **work. " Such communi 
ties practice coHaborative problem solving and consen 
sus based decision making, In contrast, faltering commu 
nities are marked by such negatives as contentiousness, 
frenetic activity, or apathy, to name a few. 

Le^iders m communities that work strive t(^ create win 



Win solutions and use power to convene people. These 
loaders listen as much as they talk. Leaders in communi 
ties that don't work are threatened by citizen involve- 
ment. try to use their power to decide for others, and 
spend time trying to corwince ntizens to follow a prodc 
termined course of action. 



v\/fh pcrt))i^'^siof) free) Nrittonal Civir Rf'view, Spong 1991. 



1991 Niittondi Civic Loc^guo, Inc. 



All rights rosnrvcd. 
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You don’t truly know 
something yourself 
until you can take it 
from your own mind 
and put it into 
somebody else’s. 

— Milt Hinton 
79-year-old jazz great 
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Succession 

Planning 



approach to .■system-wide change that takes years to succeed, but eventu- 
ally yields benefits far beyond the scope of a single new initiative. 

• Community members must view the issues as large, the destinations as 
complex, the ways of getting there as varied, and the answers as rarely 
simple but possible to address. 

Our collaboration, going now beyond showcasing its own success, begins to 
plan forums that invite discussion and challenge the assumptions that 
contribute to problems in the community. We return to our work plan, 
modifying it to include public forums and planning how to build greater 
ownership for the forums. 

Toward the end of the four-stage journe> we learn three truths: 

• The demand for collaborations must come from those who will participati* 
in them. 

• The support for collaboration must come from our institutions and our 
communities. 

• The results propel us to look at other ways to collaborate 
Once begun, we cannot stop. 



A succession plan is the milestone for involving the community. Refer to 
Succession Planning in Appendix C ipage 171 ) for a checklist of key factors 
to consider. 

In erecting the milestone of succession planning, continuity and myth are 
part of our learning to: 

• Teach the value of collaboration to the larger community so people will 
examine their beliefs about the way work gets done. 

• Bring diverse interests together to build linkages that will increase tlu‘ 
impact of our efforts. 

• Build leadership beyond thi' collaboration to contituie the woi'k of the 
group. 

• Hold public forums--places and ways to build collaboration and its 
impact by exchanging information and identifying common values, 

We've learned a lot on our jourmw. Now we share the benefits of our 
experienci' with the community. Our next step: change tlu> system that 
ert'ated the problems wi' set out to solvi'. 
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Change the System (Challenge 4C) 

In our complex and rapidly changing global society, we need to replace 
the myth of the rugged, independent individual with one of interde- 
pendence among people and organizations with different world 
views. The relationship of these people and organizations can be 
viewed as a system. 

A system is a group of key individuals and organizations that 
interact to produce a benefit or to maintain v/ays of living, 
working, and relating. For example, social systems exist to meet 
people’s basic needs and manage emergencies. Justice systems 
preser\'o law and order to keep people safe. Education systems 
exist so people can learn, while business systems produce goods and 
services, offer employmimt, and generate revenue. 




Individuals and organizations that comprise a system interact, but they are Change the System 
not managed. Some systems no longer provide benefits for us or don t provide 
them in the best w^ays. As a result, problems mount. When that happens, we 
must stop solving problems and work to change the system. 



Thus, we go beyond collaboration as we know it and create a new myth. In 
this myth, individuals, organizations, and their separate actions merge to 
mobilize community-wide efforts and resources. In our new’ myth, w’hen one 
part changes, everything cliangc'S — the system changes. 



How is this new' myth represented in the Tri-County story? At the retreat, 
Peter said, “I believe we're really talking about going beyond help for the 
homeless to preventing homelessness altogether." The group planned how to 
involve those in legislature, education, and business. When board members 
voiced support for the kind of system-wide changes the members w'anted to 
work on, Betty challenged them to think about how they could develop — 
together— programs that would affect the w’hole person and the* w'hoh* 
family. Thus, they s(‘t about changing the system that perp(‘tuat(*(i home- 
lessness, 



To mak(‘ lasting change in the community, we must: 

Understand the Present System 
Plan Changes In the System 
Begin to Change the System 
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Today’s problems 
come from yesterday 's 
solutions. 

— Peter Senge 
American author 

9? 
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We are trained to seek 
simplicity and 
certainty. 

We must hunger for 
complexity and 
embrace ambiguity. 

— Leonard Hirsch 
American consultant 
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Understand the Present System 

To make the substantial changes our communities need, we must push 
beyond the presenting problems to find their sources within the system. 
Service agencies and their funders and supporters help people in nec'd; 
collaborations go further and achieve results that organizations are more 
likely to achieve together than alone. These results have impact on the larger 
community. But the needs of our communities are even greater yet. For 
lasting benefits, we need to help change the underlying system. 

In our public forums, we call together many stakeholders who can: 

• Describe present conditions. Because extensive* data exists in most 
communities, we seldom need to gather more information. 

• Describe how people address those conditions. To do this, we bring 
in the perspectives of all fields: arts, human services, environment, 
healthcare, education, media, business; and ofall sectors: public, private, 
and nonprofit. 

• Create a clear picture of the results we want. Let’s remember that 
we want structural change, not more programs to alleviate ])roblems. 

Plan Changes in the System 

VVe aiT raised in a culture that tc‘aches oiie-thing-at-a-time linear thinking: 
Line up. Follow the rules. Stay within the lines. Finish one thing before 
beginning another. Systems thinking, however, looks at many parts of the 
system all at once, deals with aiverse people and structures all at once, and 
begins multifaceted approaches to change all at once. This type of thinking 
uncovers the structural causes of behavior. Ihulerstanding how structure 
influences behavior allows everyone to see mon‘ clearly the powers to change 
the beliavior and to adopt policies that affect the larger system. 

With all tlu‘ data from our forums, our collaboration procecals to: 

• Map out all the interrelated parts of the system and how they are 
linked. In relation to the dt‘sir(‘d results, w(» describe the impetus for and 
the blocks to change in (‘ach part of the systcun. 

• Lay out the leverage points in the system. What aic these’.’ Those* 
place's to which w(» can apply pre'ssure that will move the* imp(*tus for 
change forward or reduce tlii' lilocks to change*. H(‘caiise tlie ex(*rtion of 
l(*v(*riig(‘ ne(‘ds to have* the* greate'st return for (‘nergy exp(*nded. wc* focus 
on those* most likely to mo\’e. ( )ften the* le*\ crage* points are key individu- 
als and organizations. l)ut seanetimes we must ii(ldr(*ss a community 
wide p(*rspect ive*. 
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• Redefine the desired results from the points of view of the key 
stakeholders. Language is crucial to their ability to increase the 
impetus for change and to reduce the blocks to change. 

The collaborative approach is essential to systems thinking and systems 
change because no one person or organization has a full understanding of the 
problems, a complete picture of the desired results, or all the resources 
necessary to bring about major changes in complex systems. 

Begin to Change the System 

Systems change incorporates the basic principles of collaboration covered in 
the previous fourteen challenges. But in system thinking, these challenges 
happen on a more complex level. We have to want to look at that bigger 
picture — to develop an appetite for complexity, 




What We Really Need 

If collaborations are to help cofvmunities address the 
complexity of the problems we face, then they must focus 
on the underlying structure of problems, as columnist 
David Morns illustrates: 

People's basic need is not for electricity: it's for 
lighting, warmth, and mechanical power. If these 
things can be provided more cheaply without using 
electricity (by installing more windows to let in natural 
light, for example) or by using less electricity (by 
installing higher efficiency light bulbs), utilities should 
invest in these alternatives instead. 

Similarly, our basic need isn't for roads. We need to 
get to work, to shop, and to visit our friends. We can 



achieve these objectives in different ways. For 
example, compact communities reduce the need for 
travel. The average household in a relatively high 
density central-city location drives only half as much 
as the average household in a tow-density outer 
suburban location .... Yet urban compactness 
doesn't qualify for support from transportation funds. 

What we really need are more people who are eager to 
work within the ambiguity and complexity inherent to any 
system. To foster this eagerness, our collaboration needs 
to embrace "systems thinking," and reward people and 
organizations in the community who are willing to risk this 
new approach. 



Adapted from the uork of Da\ic1 Morns. Used \Mth permission. 



Harnessing the Power of Systems 

Think of power as two boats- --one with a large engine, 
the oth(?r with a sail. The one witfi the engine consumes 
v?norgy and rTiay require n'lore resources to operate than 
we have. But we need only turn the key to get it moving. 
While the sailboat consumes no energy, it is no good 
unless we know how to tap the forces that operate on 



it the systene Many people enter into cotlabora; on 
iMdieving that toj;ether they can build a bigger engine for 
their boats- more funds, staff, and so forth But collabo 
rations are really successful when ttu»y can ta() tlie forces 
that drive system. 



Adapted frorrr the work of Leonaid hhrsoh. Used w/f/i permission. 
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In all things that 
are purely social we 
can be as separate as 
the fingers, yet one as 
the hand in all things 
essential to mutual 
progress. 

— Booker T, Washington 
( 1856 - 1915 ) 
American educator 
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A Guide to 
Systems 
Change 



To influence the system, we lay out an action plan. Our plan will: 

• Take action at the smallest level. Individuals and small groups are 
easier to influence than government or multinational corporations. We 
can change the system “from the bottom up” by in luencing the decisions 
and behaviors of these smaller groups. Their combined changes will alter 
the larger system. 

• Use multifaceted approaches in all applicable Helds and sectors. 

Act at many levels and in many sectors. Influence these levels simulta- 
neously or sequentially, depending on what makes sense strategically 
and considering the resources available. 

• Help parts of the system form new relationships with other parts 
of the system. Make connections with other systems where there have 
been no earlier relationships. 

• Stop and learn. Discover what has been learned and apply this knowl- 
edge to other similar situations which in turn produce new information 
for others to use. 

We are learning more and more about collaboration — what works and what 
does not. But injecting the principles of collaboration into systems change is 
new. Here, our collaboration moves past its initial boundaries. That is, 
beyond desired results to the systems level. Pushing ourselves beyond the 
familiar, we hunger for complexity. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

Uncovering the leverage points where we can begin to influence change is our 
milestone. Refer to A Guide to Systems Change in Appendix C ( page 173 ) for 
a summary of points on beginning systems change. 

WTien we place the milestone by the side of the road in meeting the challenge 
of changing the system, we have learned that continuity and myth underlie 
our learning to: 

• Understand the present system’s conditions, the sources of those condi- 
tions and a clear picture of the results we want. 

• Plan changes in the systcmi by mapping out the interrelated parts, the 
leveragt‘ points, and the viewpoints of key stakeholders, 

• to change the sysUun. 

Tlu‘ fon»st is a powerful source for new* materials. W(‘ hav(‘journ(‘yed far and 
come to find that as we have changed, our community has been enriched. All 
that remains is to look at the end of our collaboration. 



Stage 4: Kndow ('ontinuity by Working C'ollaboration-to-C'ommunity 
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End the Collaboration (Challenge 4D) 



In collaboration, we keep coming back to the beginning, each time 
building on and improving what we Ve been doing. In the first three 
challenges of Stage 4, we move the work of the collaboration into the 
community. Thus, we endow our effort with support and resources, 
the building materials for continuity. 

Turning ownership of the collaboration over to the community 
means that our group, as we once knew it, is coming to an end. The 
collaboration may not formally cease, but with so many new mem- 
bers, we no longer look the same. Or we may truly come to an end 
and bequeath our efforts to other groups and individuals who will 
now take the leadership. 

What was this intersection like for the Tri-County partners? They 
held a retreat, and the members stood around the piano and sang! They 
had stayed the course; they had crossed the finish line; they were ready for 
the next race up the hillside! Joining together to celebrate accomplishments 
had become a ritual, so it was fitting to mark their transformation with a 
celebration. 




End the 
Collaboration 



Ritual endings help a collaboration change or cease as it is known. Rituals 
also allow the new people to begin again at Stage 1. To do this, we: 

Understand the Need for an Ending 
Create Ending Rituals 



Understand the Need for an Ending 

A formal ending to an existingcollaborative relationship is crit ical for s('V('ral 

reasons: 

• People change. Rarel\' do people stay at one level in their work over long 
periods of tiimv Those who created and sustained the collaboration 
through its four stages may have changed. If they are to continue to valui* 
llu‘ collaboration, we need to reward them through a ritual. 

• Relationships change. If the collaboration has been successful, there 
may be another around the corn(‘r. Some of the same people may Ix' 
iinolved (especially in rural ari‘as where tlu're are f'ewiT organizations 
and smaller populations), but lu'causi* thi‘ context will Ix' difleriait, tlv 
relationships will change^. The most powiad'ul pi*rson in this collaboration 
may he only a minor playe*r in anollu'r group, or tin* small playi'r may 
become very im[)ort:int in a m‘w situation. Knding rituals lu*lp peo[)le 
prepare* the*nise‘lve's to take* 0!i ne*w roles in ne*w collaborat ions. 



a 

People change 
and forget to tell 
each other. 

— Lillian Heilman 
American playwright 
and author 
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66 

Celebrity was a 
long time in coming: 
it will go away. 
Everything goes 
away. 

— Carol Burnett 
American comedienne 
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• Organizations may not change. The roU* the home base organizations 
hav(‘ played may have changed only a little in comparison to the collabo- 
ration, Ending rituals free people to return fully to their organizations 
and their duties there. 

• Friendships are formed. In the process of collaborating, strong bonds 
of I'riendship are often built, A ritual ending helps acknowledge that the 
initial basis for these friendships — collaboration — is over. 

• Endings must be marked. For some members, the months (maybe 
years! ) that they have dedicated to the collaboration can feel overwhelm- 
ing. Ritual helps people mark the vnd of working together and proceed to 
othi‘r activities. 

To prepare lor a formal ending, the collaboration ne(‘ds to answer th(‘ 

following questions: 

• What do members need to ivv\ recognized’.’ 

• What do nu‘mb(‘rs need to know has l)een accomplished? 

• What has to he conveyed to the larger community to coiUimu* tlu‘ effort? 

• How can tiu* ending ritual help us com'ey this? 

• How will future work bi‘ sul)stantially different from tlu‘ way w(‘\e lu‘(m 
doing things? 

• How will wi‘ capture* the history (»f'oui .ork togi*tlu*r‘’ 



We m*(*d to ct'lehrate tlu* end of our collahoratiorv— as it's been kia)wn. The 
celebration marks closure to a si*ries of uniejUf^ ri*lationships and ways of 
working. Let’s not pLinic lu*r(*! To ritualize an I'.uangdoes not mean holding 
a mystic or "touchy-feely" e\(*nt, Our c(‘l(‘hrat ion simply iu*i*ds to cov(*r tlu* 
following eh*nu*nts: 

• A time* and place* where* most of the* ki*y playe*rs can he* p!’ese*nt 

• Kecoll(*eiions of what e*ae‘h |)e*r^on and organization contrihute*d to the 
collahorat ion 

• lm()lve‘ine*nt of as many of the* suj)j)orte*rs of tin* collaboration anei its 
im*mhe*rs as j)ossil)le* 

• Inclusion of some* myth> about "1 h)W it used to 1 m* worse*" or "how it was 
he'fore*" 

• Knjoynu'nt ’ 



Create Ending Rituals 




Sta^c 4: Kndow (Continuity by Working (Collaboration-to-C'omniunity 
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f loro an* two ways collaborations have conduct(‘d ending rituals: 

• A literacy ^roup irent hack to the retreat house ichere they had held 
their first meeting. They rerieired their written history, rnakinp 
comments and corrretions for later publication of the document. A 
hey fipure ft'otn the state office distributed ceriificates as a "thank 
you. "Member's then talked about what they had learned fr'orn the 
collabor'otion and about their plans for other kinds of similar work 
in the futur'e. Refr'eshrnents arul friendly concersation concluded 
their collcdyor'cition. 

• Another pr'oup, which had worked together for four years, aheays 
tr aveled some distance to attend meetings. 77ns time, they chose a 
favorite meeting spot and stayed overnight. During the formal 
dinner celebr ation, a state legislator thanked them for their work 
by describing how they had changed imptwlant services to the 
indigent tlu'oughout the stati\ Then they darn ed! 

♦ ♦ ♦ 
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You must know 
the story of your culture 
and be proud of your 
ancestors 

— Romana Banuelos 
U,S, Treasurer 
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'Flu* final milestone* in our journey is an (‘luling ritual. Refer to Knding 
Rit uals in Appendix C ipage* 17o> for a summary of key eleiiu^nts. 

In nu'i‘ling the last chall(*nge of' Stage 4 — t*nd the collaboration —we liav(‘ 
learned that continuity and myth are the foundation for: 

• rnderstanding the ii(‘(‘d for an (*nding. 

• (Creating ending rituals that include time, place, recollection ofeontribu- 
tions. involvement of as many pcMiple as possible*, inclusion of some myths, 
and e*njoymeiU! 




Ending Rituals 



As we watch tlu* sun set over our collaboration, we* re»joice* in oui’ road, oui* 
destinatiom our comrades, With Iaughte*r and tears, we take offour hats and 
pass the*m to otlu*rs. to those new pe*oph* who hav(* join(*d us and who will 
carry on tlu* flag. 

W(* sit arouml the camj)fire. lu*r(* in tlu* ch*aring. and t(*ll oui* stoi’y. W(* ha\ a* 
e’limbe*d the* hilU; w(* ha\e* slogge*d through tlu* marshland: w(* ha\a* har- 
\’e*ste*d the* fertile plains; w(* have* gatheri'd r(‘sourc(*s f'or tlu* fut ure from t he 
broad for(*st. Oui’ gifts an* many; oui’ h'gacy rich. 

4‘o t lu* b(‘st of Our ability, wi* hav(* built our ri'lat ionships and done oui’ work 
We hav(* achie*\a*d our d(*sired results, aiul th(*(*nbrt has lua'ii movial into tlu* 
community wlu*r(* it b(*longs. Working collaboration-to-communit\ has en* 
(lowe*d our (*ffoi‘t with continuity, 'fhe stagi s and tlieir chalh*n^es ar(* 
compl(*t(*. Now l(*t’s dann* our (*nding! 
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Every exit is an entrance somewhere ('Ise. These words capture well our 
journey toj^ether — our destination toward which we travelers move on a road 
of our creation. And. as we've learned, this road is really a cloverleaf— we 
keep coming hack to the bejiinniufj. each time buildinff on and iniprovin^t 
what we've been doinjt. We don't start over. We learn, refine, shift, include 
othei’s. increase the scope of our effort, and move on. Some collaborations 
end; others reffenerate and continue. But we do not cease from our journey. 
And each time the road brinj^s us back to the beginning, as weary as we may 
fi‘(’l. we may well be ready to start all over again! ♦ 



44 

If I am not for myself. 

who is for me? 

If I am only for myself 
who am I? 

If not now, when ? 

— Rabbi HUM 
First century B.C.E. say.r 
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How Do 
We End? 



Let’s Use These Tools 
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Nineteen Factors Influencing 
A piwiiMlin Successful Collaborations 

This handbook stems from the nineteen factors influencing successful 
collaborations identified in CA)llaboratUm: What Makes It Work'- by Paul 
Mattessich and Barbara Monsey of the Wilder Research Center. Grouped 
into six categories, this review of the research literature describes: 

Factors Related to the ENVIRONMENT 

1. History of collaboration or cooperation in the community 

2. Collaborative group seen as a leader in the community 
-i. Political/social climate favorable 




Factors Related to MEMBERSHIP CHARACTERISTICS 

4. Mutual respect understanding, and trust 
o. Appropriate cross-section of members 
H. Members see collaboration as in their s{‘lf-interest 
7. Ability to compromise 

Factors Related to PROCESS/STRUCTURE 

<S. Members share a stake in both process and outconu* 

9. Multiple layers of decision making 

10. Flexibility 

1 1. l)(‘V(4opim*nt of clear roh's and policy guid(4int‘s 

12. Adaptability 

Factors Related to COMMUNICATION 

Kk ()pt‘M and frequiait communication 

14. Kstablislu'd informal and formal communication links 

Factors Related to PURPOSE 

If). (’oncrett‘. attainable goals and ol)j(‘cti\es 
If). Shar(‘(l vision 
1 7. Cni(|ue |)urpos(‘ 

Factors Related to RESOURCES 

1(S. Sufficiimt funds 
19. Skilled comaana’ 



1*his i‘(‘s(‘ai*('h nffei’s a l>as(‘ f‘m’ (‘NfO’vthmg uc do. A (pu‘st inima u’e based on 
the I'i'search is availabU' for use by your colhd)(>ration. (’ontact the WildiT 
Kesf'arcb ('laiter for f'urth(*r infortnation i()12-b47'4f)OOr 




Cl ill,»l)nral inn Wh.il M;ik( - 1 1 Wnrk \ J(tff> > - n h unt! Hurfhini \ 

U I 'uhlislnni> ( \nfrr. .w / a ,//,/ i nt/> , Sf l\tul . ,U.\ / o / pih^nr u lif ; / m 

I ''00 / ft'cc / nt Mtnni iiniih . S( c'.'i.o fiii'J I 
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Annotated Resources 



This rosourc’C' list includes books, publications, and article's that have lu'ljx'd 
shape' the authe>rs' thinking and prer.'tice in ceelUibeeratieen. The' list is by ne> 
means exhaustive. Many varied and excellent materials h;ne been pub- 
lished on management, ceenflict rese)lutie>n. planning. evaluatie>n. preemeetion. 
and se> forth. This list is for the>se readers whee want meere in-depth under- 
standing of the concepts that shaped this beeeek. 



Ai^pendix 




Books 



Albrecht, Karl, and Ron Zemke. Svrviiv Af}}crica. Homewood, Illinois; 
Dow Jon(»s/lrwin. 1985. 

Details challenges and solution for nonprofit work in the 1990>. 

Atkinson, Philip. Creating Culture Chan^i’: Key to Sueeessful Total 
Quality Management . lhiiti*d Kingdom; IFS Publications. 1990. 

(Collaboration often requin*s organizations to change: this book lays 
out the steps for making changes in the context of continuous process 
i m prove mimt. 

Bennis, Warren. Why I.ecnlersCan V Lead. San Francisco: dossey-Bass. lf)89. 

Ben n is explains that fragmentation of service deliv(*ry is an uncon- 
scious elTort to stop change, Bt‘coming a conscious headin’ ol’chang(‘ is 
key to creating change on a systian-wide basis. 



Blake, Robert, and Jane Mouton. Consultation. le ading, 
Massachusi'tts: Addison-Wesley, 197b. 

Strategies Ibr hidping organizations identify issue's and apply 
solutions. 

Cohen, Arthur M., and R. Douglas Smith. The ('ntu^al bmiiletif it) 
(iron fh (irttups: 'Theory and '['i^ehn n/ue . San I)i(‘go: I n i\i*rsit >' 
Associate's, 197(h 

hooks at shaping tlu' growth and di*vc‘lopineiit of gmu[)s through 
V(‘ii)al int(‘rventions and tlu‘ roll' of the group lt‘adt*r in inlhKau ing 
the (le\ elopm(‘nt of a ('onimon point of view. 

(iardner, ♦John. O// L(^(f(hu'shi/>. \ew ^^)!•k: MacMillan frei' Iht'ss. 1!>9(). 
K‘'.'»ctive collaborations require effective* leaders: (rardner ident ilie.-" 
key skills for effective relat ionships between headers and follower.^, 
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Goodman, Robert. After the Planners, New York: Simon & Schuster, 1973. 
A provocative look at the impact of chanpin^ urban systems. 

Gray, Barbara. Collaborating: Finding Common Ground for Multiparty 
Problems, San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1989, 

Describes the need for collaboration; its dynamic processes: conflict, 
politics, and power; various designs for collaborations; and the need to 
move toward a collaborative world, 

Havelock, Ronald. Change Agent's Guide to Innovation in Education, 

Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Education Technology Publications, 1973. 

F.xplains how to diagnose problems in educational institutions and 
intervene to create change. 

Heider, John. Too of Leadership, New York: Bantam Books, 1988, 

Applies ancient Chinese thinking to leadership strategies for a new age. 

Johnson, David, and Frank Johnson. Joining Together. Englewood 
Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice Hall, 1990. 

This handbook helps inexperienced group facilitators lead a series of 
powerful group development acti\ ities. 

Kagan, Sharon L. United VVV Stand: Collaboration for Child Care and 
Early Education Services, New York: Teachers College Press, 1991. 

Provides an excellent over\’iew of collaboration, including its social 
context, rationale, and benefits, and an understanding of the 
collaborative process in the context of early childhood care and 
education. 

Kanter, Rosabeth Moss, ('hange Masters, N(‘w York: Simon & Schuster, 
1983. 

This classic text promotes innovation in organizations. 

Keii •sey, David, and Marilyn Bates. Plectse Understand A/e. Del Mar. 
California: Prom(‘theiis Nemesis. 1984. 

Descrihi's individual lu*havior styU's according to th(‘ Mv(*rs-Briggs 
Invimtory. 

McLagan, Patricia, and Peter Krembs. On-the Level . St Paul. 
Minn(\sota; MePagan Int(‘rnatiomil. 1988. 

Action idi'as for cominimirating about work piuTormance that pc'ople 
in partm*rships can us(» to juldn'ss prohliuns. 



IT? 



Pfeiffer, J. William, and John E. Jones, editors. A Handbook of 

Structured Experiences for Human Relations Training, Volume V. 
San Diet^o; University Associates, 1975. 

Part of a series of handbooks of structured experiences to facilitate 
group beginnings, decision making, communication, leadership, 
team building, and so forth. 

Porter, Lyman et al. Behavior in Organizations. New York: McGraw- 
Hill. 1975. 

People and teams share the same kinds of problems no matter what 
organization they work in, but each human is a unique contributor 
to that group. Porter recommends many different strategies for 
resolving teamwork issues. 



Scholtes, Peter. Team Handbook . Madison, Wisconsin; Joiner 
Publications. 1988. 

An eminently usable set of exercises to build teamwork. 

Senge, Peter. Fifth Discipline. New York: Doubleday/Currency. 1990. 

Ideas for changing organizations and systems drawn from an eclectic 
collection of sciences. 

Tannen, Deborah. You Just Don t Understand . New \ ork: Ballantine. 1990. 
The best intentions are not always enough for men and women to 
communicate successfully while solving problems. Tannen has written 
a volume about interpreting one another accurately. 

Tjosvold, Dean, and Mary Tjosvold. Leading the Team Organization. 
New York: Lexington Books, 1991. 

Building an effective team at the senior management level is critical 
to being a successful partner. The Tjosvolds lay out key steps for 
team building. 

Walton, Richard. Interpersonal Peacemaking ITIiird Person I ansiiltation. 
Reading. Massachusetts: Addison-Wesley Organizational 
Development Serii's. 1987. 

.•\ i)rimer foi' intervening effectively in othei' i)eople's conlhets. 

Walton, Richard. .Managing Uanpiet ! Interprrsnmd Dialogue. Reading. 

Massachusetts; .\ddison-Wesley ( iiganiz.ational Development Series. 
1987. 

piimer for helping people resolve work related conllicts 
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Monographs and Selections 

Andress, Shelby, and Eugene C. Roehlkcpartain. Workiiif’ Togctlu r 
for Youth: A Practical Guide for Individuals and Groups. 

Minneapolis, Minnesota: Lutheran Brotherhood, 1993. 

How to begin with individual motivation and move on to building a 
vision, taking action, and widening the circle of involvement. 

Bruner, Charles. Thinking Collaboratively: Ten Questions and Ansu ers to 
Help Policy Makers Improve Children's Services. Washington. D.C.: 
F^ducation and Human Sei-vices Consortium, 1991. 

A policy maker’s guide to designing effective collaborations at stat(> 
and local levels by providing an undersumding of the basics of 
collaboration— what it is and how to know when it is working— and 
strategies for ;states and state policy makers to use. 

Buhl, Mice. Patterns of Coopera t ion Anionp Grant nudnu's. Washington, D.C.: 
C'ouncil on Foundations, 1991. 

Explores the process for d(‘vc“loping joint pi’ojects, examines what 
funders should consider, and explains the advantages and 
disadvantages of current practices of collaboration. 

(’hynoweth, Judith K. et al. E.xperinn’nts in Systems Chanpe: States 
Implement Family Policy. Washington. D.C.; (.'ouncil of Ciovernors’ 
Policy Advisors, 1992. 

Discusses systems change factors supporting the status quo ami 
piomoting systems ehange, and various change strategies that havi> 
been employed in nine states. 

Collaboration and Conflict: Selected Readings on Collaboration. 

S('lected Headings on Collaboration for Participants in th(> 1991 
Annual Meeting of Independent Sector. Washington, 

Independimt Sector, 1991. 

Selcct('(i readings gathered fortlu' 1991 annual meeting of the 
liulependent Sector on diffc'rent aspi'cts of collaboration, including 
understanding collaboration, patterns of collaboration, thinking 
collahoi-ativel>'. and collaborative problem solving. 

The Community Collaboration Manual. Washington, National 
Assembly of National Health and Social Welfare ( )rgani/.at ions, 
•lanuary 1991. 

.\ maiaial for building ndlaboral ions w ith lists of item' to consider. 
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Empowering Learners Collaborative. Empoivcnmnit Through 

Collahorotion: Lvcirfiinps from o Literacy ( ol laborativc, St. Paul, 
Minnesota: United Wav of the Saint Paul Area. 1992. 

Looks at collaboration, what it is and how it can be used, as wc'll as 
the components of collaboration, the impact on the partners in the 
project and the learnings from the effort. An independent evaluation 
of the project is also available. 

Himmelman, ArthuvTJ^)ffnn unit ii\^\\orhinpColl(ih()ratiivlyf()r a Cha/i^e, 

Minneapolis, Minnc'sota; The Himmelman ( onsulting (iroup, 

( unpublished > 1991 . 

I’resents two appi’oaches to collal)oration — lu‘tt(*!’iiu‘nt and 
(‘mpoNverment tlu‘ key compoiumts and activities of each, as wt‘11 as 
how to mo\’(‘ from lH‘tt(‘rni(MU to (*mpow(‘i*nu‘nt. 

Mattessich, Paul W. and Barbara Monsey. Collaboration: What Makes 
It Work. St. Paul. Minnesota: Amherst H. Wilder f^)undation, 1992. 

A review of research literature on ninetenm factors influencing 
successful collaboration. The re‘port includes a description of c‘ach 
factor, implications for collaborati\'e effoi’ts, and illustrations fi’om 
cas(‘ studies. 

Mela\ lilts Atelia I., and Martin J. Blank. U7/f// It Takes: StrncturniM 
Intcra^cm v Partnerships to Connect Children and hanultes u ith 
(\)inprehensit'i‘ Si ri'ices. Washington, 1).C .: Kducatioii and Human 
StM'vices ( onsortium, 1991. 

Looks at what is needed in int(‘ragency partnerships and tlu‘ statt*s 
!'ol(' in local initiati\'(‘s as well a."> tlu‘ dynamics ol working togethei . 
gui(l(‘lines for ne‘W pai'tners. and (|iu‘stions to mobili/(‘ action. 

Melavillts Atelia I., Martin J. Blank, and (Jelareh Asayesh. Ti^nether 
UV (V///. A Cnide for ('raftini^ a Profamily System of Education and 
Unman Sc/rav.s. Washington. D.C.: T.S. Departmimt of Kducal ion. 
199:f 

Discusser a vi>ion of im [u‘ov( d rocadinat ion ol ed neat ion . ln>alt h . aiu 
human sn’\’ici‘s Idi families and pi'ovides a live-stage pi'ocess loi* 
achieving t hat \ ision. 



Mobilization for America’s Children. Stamlards for Sanrss: Pudding 
i'omn unity Supnorf s j(\f Amerna s ( h dd re n . .Mexa nd i i . i . \ i i g i n la 

UnitiMl Wdy of America, 199d, 

1 S'o\ ides >t and; u'd.'* lor inohi 1 i / at loi i ol Inca I coal it ions and pi’< »gi a ni'> . 
W(d a-^ standard^ I'or tracking the W(d-hemg ol childreii and lamilie 
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Perspectives on Collaborative Funding: A Resource for Grant makers* 

Northern California (iranlmakers. 1985. 

A collection of twelve articles on col laboi'at ions iunon^ funders 



AtKisson, Alan« ‘’The Innoxation Diffusion (lanie: A Tool ibi* Encouraj^on^ 
Participation in Positive Cultural Chan^^e.** In Context No. ‘28. 

Context Institute, Bainbridge Island. Washington. 

Describes nine role types usually found in the process of cultural 
change, and five critical characteristics of successful innovations. 

Bastien, David T., and Todd J. Hostager. “Ja/.z as a Process of 

Organization Innovation. Tribune. Minneapolis. Minnesota. 
October 2;C 1988. 

An analysis of how a jazz groups ability to shaiv infbrnuition. 
communicate invention strategies, and coordinate complex ideas can 
be applied to organizations. 

Berger, Renee A. “Teamworks." Speech delivered to the MiniU'sota 
Council on Foundations, September 27. 1989. 

Outlines the steps for successful partnerships. 

Bernard, Bonnie. “Working Together; Principles of p]ffeclivi‘ 
Collaboration." Forinn, October 1989. p 4. 

A selection of research-based attributes which result in effective' 
collaborations. 

Cohen, Larry, Nancy Baer, and Pam Satterwhite. De veloping 

Effective ('oalitions: An Plight Step ChLiide." Contra Costa Health 
Smwia's Dt'partment, Pheasant Hill. California, i unjiublislu'd) 1991. 

A description of eight practical steps f(»r cn'ating community 
coalitions 

( iardniM’, Sid. “Fail ure by Fragnn'otat ion." ( 'nh/fU'nm T(}mnrrnir . Fal 1 1 f)S9, 

ArgiU's that fimdi'rs diminish I'ffective human st‘i*vices by iVagnionting 
di4iver\’ among too many agiaicii's. and that improveimmtscan lu' in ado 
by biiilfling collaborat ions fbeuM-d on account abi! it v, 

Hawthorne, Joyce. “Working Togi'ther fbi‘ At Risk Youth," Wisconsin 
I)(*f)artnu‘nt of Public Instruct iot). lf)SM. 

A discussion of common baiaiers to coordination ofservices I'm’ 
childri'ii lU'eding medical and social se!’vic(*s. 



Articles 
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liequet, Marc. "I’oofl Myth an<l Fable Appear as Huinaa Development 
Tools." Training. December 1992. pp 46-50. 

Discusses the emerging use of myth, fable, and archetype as 
workplaci' human development tools. 

Hord, Shirley M. "A Synthesis of Research on Organizational 

('ollaboration." Educatinmil Leachnship, February 1986, pp 22-26. 
Distinguishes between cooperation and collaboration in the areas of 
beginning process, communication, resources and ownership, 
requiremeiUs and charactc-ristics. leadership and control, and 
rc-wards. 

Powell, Douglas R. '•Kvaluating Family Resource Programs; Guidelines 
for Appropriate Practice." Purduc' I’nh’ersity. Highlights of a 
keynote addri'ss from a meeting on program evaluation sponsored 
by the Oregon Family Resource Coalition, June 1992. 

Provides five guidelines for tailoring evaluation to the unique 
characteristics of a family resource program. 



"Public/l*i'ivate Ventures: The Next Step.” The Ford Foundation 
Letter. \'ol. 20. No. 1. February li)89. 

Two case studies of collaboration in a public-private partnership. 

Ray, Karen. "Advanced 'feamwork: Collaboration Among .Scattered 
Teams." Karen Ray Associates. Minneapolis. Minnesota. 

( unpublished i 1991 . 

Describi's four majoi' tasks of woi'king closcdy together \\ hiU‘ 
separated t v distance. 

Sahatino, Frank. "How Collaboration Is Influencing Boards' StraU'gic 
Plans." l'ru.'<tee. .\LigList. 1992, pp 8-10. 

Looks at th(‘ community' forces that ai'e pushing hospitals to 
(■(insider col laborat ion: resources, ethics, cost control, physician 
input. luisinc'S input, and chief i‘xeeuti\’c officer accountabil it v, ♦ 
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Documentation Forms/Worksheets 



.^ipesodix 

c 



Many linu‘s in a collaboration, docuniontalion is tlu‘ only proofwi* havt‘ that 
\\v havo boon accom|)lisbin^ important work. Tho fbllowin^^ forms, ^mi(li‘s. 
and checklists helj) docunuait what our collaboration is doinj^, 

( 'opy tin* on(*s 1 u‘R‘ and use tlumi freely and liberally in order to: 

1. Ki‘(.‘p track of |)ro^ress. both successes and learnings 

2. Tpclate inactive collaboration memtna’s 

d, Plan and or^ani/a* work (om‘ fund(>r used these forms to contract with a 
^roup about what tasks would 1)(‘ complett‘d in what oralen 

4. Report accomplishnuaits to supervisors, officials, and fundc'rs 
T). I Update records rc'^nilai'ly 

b. (h*eatt‘ a history for orienting’ new memdna’s 

7, Tell stories to helpcoiivina* the ^.^reater community that collabor‘ation can 
chan^i' systmns 

5. (\‘h‘hrate all that's been achiev(*d 
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Membership Roster 



Document lA 




As of idate} Page of 



List the organizations involved and their representatives. Initial self-interests and possible contribu- 
tions can be declared by individual/organization or summarized for all involved. How these factors are 
listed depends on the level of trust - the higher the trust, the more individuals can lay claim to their 
declarations. Update this roster regularly. 


Organization 

Ri'pnsi'ntativf's nnnh', phtinv nuttthi'r. 
tiriiani:atnm tiatm' and (uidn'ss. ufni t\p\' 
of ttr^umzation ‘i.c. nttnpmftr. i^ort'rfi 
nu‘n(. urassnmts. funder, ufid sr> utrth - 


Initial Self-Interests 

()r^^tniizutt\itud and Ptrsonul 


Possible Contributions 

Pnu ers and Coninat/tn ttts 
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Membership Roster (continued) 



Document lA 



As of (date) Page of 



Organization 

Ri.‘prym>nt(ttire's name, phone numher. 
orfiani^atnm name and adiiress. and type 
oft)r^(im:ation n.e. nonprofit, f^nrern 
mvnt, fffa.'isnKtts, funder, and so forth* 


Initial Self-Interests 

Organizational and Personal Onins 


Possible Contributions 

Poicers and Commitments 


r, 


15 j 
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Meeting Agenda and Summary 



Document IB 




Calling th6 Naxt Maating (send to participants in advance of next meeting) 

Collaboration name or purpose: 



Purpose of next meeting: 



Meeting date: 

Location: 

Start and end times: 

Convener: Phone: 

Participants (see membership roster for addresses and phone numbers): 



Action Agenda 



Item 


Disposition 

For information, discussion, or ihrision 


Responsibility 


Time 
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Meeting Agenda and Summary (continued) Document IB 



Summary of Decisions Made/ Actions to be Taken 

This summarizes the previous meeting and accompanies the agendas for the next meeting. 



Decision Made/Action to be Taken 


Responsibility 


Deadline 







































Summary of Achievements to Date 

This is a log of all achievements. It provides an excellent history and basis for evaluation. 
Update it regularly. 



Achievements 


Responsibility 


Date 




/ 






























i fr • . 

^ J i 
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Vision and Focus Statements 



Document 1C 
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This document provides an excellent record of the rationale for the vision and focus statements, 
It also aids in achieving support from key stakeholders. 

L What is our destination — what will we achieve, for whom and where? 



2. What is the scope of our effort — how big, how many, how much? 



.‘1. How is this destination unique among members of the collaboration? 



4. How can we phrase the vision statement so that it is not complicated? 
Our draft vision is: 



5. After considering our statement, how can we rephrase it so that it is easy to understand 
and easy to repeat? 

Our vision is: j 

i 

1 

j 

j 

B. Imagining that have fifteen seconds to communicate the essence of our vision, what 

short phrase best captures the heart of it? 

Our focus is: 
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Desired Results and Strategies 



Document ID 



lioforo we proceed with this step, we need to make sure that we have accomplished the following: 

• Declared Self-Interests 

Attach or note the location of Document lA — an updated membership roster including member's 
p(U*sonal and organizational self-interests. 

• Recorded Achievements to Date 

Attach or note the location of Document IB—meeting summaries and record of achievements, 
('ontinually accumulate records of achi(‘vements. 

• Identified Our Vision and Focus Statements 

Attach or note tht‘ locati()n of Document 1(\ 

We're now rt‘ady to clt*vi‘lo[) statements of our desirt‘d results and sti'att‘gii‘s. 



Communal Bonofits ( )utlim‘ vs hat we aw trv ing to achit‘vt‘. 
What AW our long-term clc‘sir(‘d ri‘sults? 



What ai*(' our short-tca-ni (Itvsircd results'.^ 



Art' th(‘ ^■esult.-^ w<‘*ve ident ified tangible'.’ ( 'aw we ini'asurt- them ’ ( ’an im iiers i'(‘cogm/(‘ tliem'.’ 
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Desired Results and Strategies (continued) Document id 



Key Strstegies (livo the key stakeholders perspectives; rate them “for.” “against," or “persuadable." 
Sequence the approach — who talks to whom, and in what order. 



Key Stakeholder 


Perspective 


Rate (F/A/P) 


Sequence 



































































Redefined Results Now we reslali' our dosii'i-d results intooratinp- stakohnldei's' porsi)octivos. 



Ked(‘fined long-term results: 



Redei'med short-term results: 



Strategic Aim la St spfcillc' iu tinns to iiinurnct' stak<*hol(i(*rs. 



Responsibility 


Actiort Step 


Deadline 


































im . 
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Letters of Commitment 



Document 2A 



Obtain a letter of commitment from each participating organization. Ask that the letter be on the 
organization’s letterhead and be signed by highest authority possible. Check off the following to make 
sure they are included: 

J Commitment to planning and an understanding that the process takes time 
J Acknowledgment of the other partners and their contributions 

j Commitment to the vision, focus, desired results, and strategies that have been laid out 
j Statement of what the organization expects in return for participation 

J Listing of the types of powders that can be committed (connections, expertise, funds, and so forth) 

J Areas of authority where the representative can commit resources and act on behalf of the 
organization 



1(11 
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Conflict Resolutions 



Document 2B 
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A record of conflict is valuable to show that progress has been made, to revisit resolutions should 
similar issues arise again, to evaluate accomplishments, and to keep as an historical record. Attach 
conflicts and their resolutions to meeting summaries or keep them with other milestone documents. 
Include at least the following in the record: 


Date 


Type of Conflict 


Facilitator and Process Used 


Resolutions 


Healing Rituals 
























































liCj 
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Conflict Resolutions (jipitinued) 



Document 2B 



Date 


Type of Conflict 


Facilitator and Process Used 


Resolutions 


Healing Rituals 










































/ 












. 
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Collaboration Structure 



Document 2C 



1S7 
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Collaboration Structure (continued) 



Document 2C 



4. Resources. Decide what is needed; what will be the source (members, the community, in-kind 
funding); and who will control which resources. 


Resources Needed 


Source 


Who Controls 






























































L 1 
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Decision-Making Protocol 



I 



Document 2D 
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Update this form regularly for all decisions made by the collaboration. 




Decisions to 
be Made 

Ahnut v(tll(ihoration 
pnnrss and rvsults 


With What Level 
of Authority 

1 'ndati'fid, amsidtatuw 
{•onm'nsuiiL di‘moi ratu\ 
f>r dclcpati'd 


Who Makes Them 


Where that 
Person Fits in the 
Structure 
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Communications Pian 



Document 2D 



Note communications, who receives them, and how, 


Type of Communication/Information/Reward 


Who It Goes To 


By What Means 




























- 


































O 
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Action Implementation -Plan 



Document 3A 
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Complete the following action implementation plan: 



Actions to Be Taken 


Who is Responsible 


By When 


With What Accountability 


Cost 






















































































1 IBs 


r 
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Action Implementation Plan (continued) 



Document 3A 




Actions to Be Taken 


Who is Responsible 


By When 


With What Accountability 


Cost 
















































































































Not*' vvliat information will be shared witli wliom ami who is 
responsible for doin^ so. Add this to the eomimmieations 
plan Doeiimerit 2D. 

o 


Total ( ’ost : 







o 
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Joint Agreements Document 3B 



Use this checklist to create the joint agreements between organizations: 

_J VVliat degree of closeness have all organizations agreed on for the joint agreements? 
(Inter-agency committee, single point, lead agency, consolidation, incorporation* 



J What authority will each organization ex. -cise? 



J Which responsibilities will each organization fulfill'.’ 
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Joint Agreements (continued) 



Docament 3B 



^ What kinds of powers and other resources will each organization contribute? 



J Which key people in each organization must sign the agreement and have they signed? 



-J What important policies, procedures, and operations have to be changed in each organization 
to further the collaboration, and what is the plan for implementing those changes? 



J Who has responsibility for drafting the agreements and negotiating any difTerences among the 
member organizations? 



171 
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Evaluation Procedures 



Document 3C 
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Review all milestones to date, including the meeting summaries. Then, make sure to cover the following: 



Process Evaluation 


Results Evaluation 


1 . State the separate self-interests of each organi- 


1, State the desired community benefits (for ex- 


zation and how it will know when its self- 


ample, reduction in homelessness) and how the 


interests are being met: 


collaboration will know if the effort is successful: 


2. Note when milestones are accomplished and 


2. Outline the methods being used, such as lobby- 


what helped and hindered their accomplish- 


ing, delivery of services, creation of information 


ment: 


packets: 


3. Describe communicetivi^ processes h(i\vt‘en 


3. Summarize' critical junctun^s toward achi(‘ving 


members of the collaboration: 


commuiv.il lu'nents: 
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Evaluation Procedures (continued) 



Document 3C 
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To ensure that our collaboration remains adaptable and flexible, we need to stop to review at least the 
following: 

«J What is changing among member organizations, in the community, and in social, political, and 
economic trends (adaptability)? 



J! What is changing in the collaboration its(*lf » flexibility i? 



Jl What do we need to change to be more adaptable and flexible? 



J! Who has finished their work for the collaboration? 



Jl How should w(* ask thian to leavi*’.^ 



171 
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Checklist for Changes (continued) 



Document 3D 



J Who olso needs to be involv(‘d to further the effort. In other words, what powers and preferences 
are needed now? 



J H('w should we ai)proa(.’h iU‘w nuMubers’.^ 



Jl How should we oi'ienl and hUt'^n’ale tluun'.’ 



J What is tlu‘ l)t‘st struct urt* for llu‘ retornu'd collal)oration? 



How will v.e (vlohraii' what lia\o accoin|)lishe(l aiul the j)eoj)!e who hast' made thos(> 
coMt ?‘ihiit ions ? 



17 ] 
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1. First we ask ourselves: 

• VV'hat myths can we tell about the results we have achieved? 

• What myths can we tell about how the collaboi-ation l)e^an and ev()lvi*d‘.' 

• What images <»*athei* than (‘X|)lanations ' do we w ant to con\e\' about what wi* ve done 
and who we are'.^ 

• What symbols can we use to convey thos(‘ imagi‘S and tell our storii‘S.’ 

2. Next w^e draft an image statement and review it with others to determine its impact: 



H. Then we refine* the statement. 
Our image is: 
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Promotional Plan (continued) 



Document 4A 
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In planning how to involve the community incur collaborative effort, vve need to consider the tbllowii\g: 
What do w'e need in tell the public about collaboration so that vve attract future leaders? 



J Who are potential representatives of’ diverse community interests? 



j How do we adjust our decision-making process to make it more open and acct ssihhe’ 



ml What i)rograms and policies do we need to change because they are outmoded/ 



•J I low e<in W(‘ increase our basi* nt suppoi't to vv oi’k more widcdy in the community / 
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Succession Planning (continued) 



Document 4B 



J How can member organizations enhance their internal leadership? 



J How will key stakeholders in the community at large be influenced? 



J Who are the potential U*aders? 



J How will we select, charge, and train them? 



J How will pr(‘sent U‘aders l(‘t go of tlu‘ reins? 



J Wtiat kinds ot‘ forums can wv l)uild in the community that geruTat(‘ wid(‘ ownership. 
invit(‘ discussion, and cliallengt' assumptions',^ 
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A Guide to Systems Change 



Document 4C 
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To begin to change systems, we need to answer the following questions: 

1 . What are present conditions? Because extensive data exists in most communities, you may have 
little need to gather more information. 



2. How do people address those conditions? Bring in the perspectives of all fields: arts, human 
services, environment, health care, education, media, and business; and of all sectors: public, 
private, and nonprofit. 



3. What ;s our picture of desired results? Remember the desired picture is one of structural 
change, not of providing more programs to alleviate problems. 



4. How do we map out all the interrelated parts of the system and how they are linked? In 

relation to the desired results, describe the impetus for and the blocks to change in each part of the 
system. 



What are the leverage points in the system? Leverage points are those places to which you can 
aj)ply pressure that will move the impetus for change forward and/or reduce the blocks to change. 
The exertion of leverage needs to have the greatest return for energy expended, so focus on those 
most likely to move. Often the leverage points are key individuals and organizations, but sometimes 
there is a community-wide perspective that mu.st be addressed. 



loO 
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A Guide to Systems Change (continued) 



Document 4C 
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6, How do we redefine the desired results from the viewpoints of the various leverage 
points? Language is crucial for increasing the impetus for chr.nge or reducing the blocks to change. 



7. What action can we take, at the smallest level, to begin change? Individuals and small 
groups are ea.sier to influence than government or multinational coi porations. Use the aggregated 
achievements in smaller arenas to influence larger parts of the svstem. 



8. What multi-faceted approaches can we use in all fields and sectors? Although many 
appi'oach(“s must he done in concert with each other, some can be implemented sequentially. 



9. How do we help parts of the system form new relationships? Th(>se relalionsh'os are to be 
with other parts of the system and with other systems which had no earlier relationships. 



10. When will we stop and learn? Kxtract and ai)i)ly the learnings toother similar sit uat ions which 
in torn produce new learnings. 



o 
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Ending Rituals 



Document 4D 
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A 

accountability standards 99 
action 95 
action plan 97-S 

and adding new members 1 15 
examples of 12, 97-9 
and systems change 152 
adaptability 110-11, 158 
advisory committee 25 
agenda 56. 57 
alliance 25 
authority 71, 72, 75-5 
and contlict 78 

autonomous decisii>n making 88 

B 

becoming 52-5, 5;i 
i)egelting 52-5.47,55 
lH‘ing 52-5. 47 
IxMpieathing 52-5 

Bring People Togetlu*r. Ncc C’hallenge 

lA 

C 

rhitllenge lA 6. 11,46-51 
('hallengi' 1 B 7, 55-9 
rhallengi* K' 8, 60-64 
{’hallenge 11) 9. 65-9 
f'hallenge 2 A 10, 72-5 
{'hallenge2B 8, 11, 15, 76-81 
niallenge2(’ 11,15,82-7 
(’hallenge 21) 12, 88-95 
('hallengc5A 15.96-101 
{'hallenge5B 15, 102-6 
{'hallenge 5(^ 15, 106-10 
(’hallenge5n 7, 14. 110-14 
rhallenge 4A 15. 119-25 
{'hallengelB 15, 125-8 
('hallengt* 4(' 16, 129-52 
('hallenge 41) 16, 155-5 
( Miallenges t overview iJ7-8. -10-41 
{'bang!' the .System. Sec (’hallen^e 
4(' 

client . .S'c end u.^er 
coalition 25 
cnllaboration 

deilmtion of 25-(i. 59 
success factors 21-5. 158 
cnnimis>ion 25 

communal beiu'fits. See comnnimls 
benefits 

cnmimmicat 51,65 sj, I5s 
plan 90 5)1.97 
-kills 91 
( ommunitN 

benefits 26-8. 50, 50. fiO. f)9. 71. 75 
definition of 2fi 7. 18 



effective 127 

involvement of 125-8,153 
members' work habits 100 
organizing 85 
systems 130-51 
competition 23, 25 
confederation 23 

(’onfirm Organic Monal Roles. See 
Challenge 2 A 

Confirm Our Vision, See C'hallengi' 1C 
conflict 76-81 
resolution 18 
and retiring members 1 1 2 
consensus 89 
consolidation 23 
consortium 25 

consultative decision making 88 
consumer. See end user 
continuity of collaborative effort 1 17-8 
convener 55. 54. 56. 57. 158 
and conflict 78 
and retiring members 1 12 
and rewards 92 
cooperation 22. 25 
coordination 22, 25 
Create Joint Systems. .See ('balhmge 
5B 

Oeate \’isibility. See Challenge 4 A 
culture 58, 95 

Sc'c also diversit\- 
(ustoms 50,51,55, 46 

D 

decision making 88-9, 138 
and communications 90 
ana community involvement 125 
degree of closeness in collaboration 
102-3 

di'legated decision making 89 
(ItMiiocratic di'cision making 89 
desired results 45, 61. 65-9. 75, 96- ( 
and contlict 78 
examples ol' 9, 65-() 
and structure 85 
and systems changt' 151 
diversity ’ 50, 55, 54, 58. 158 

and community involvemerit 125 
.Sec uhn custrmis, languagi's. 
pi'eferenci's, powers 



E 

Kmpmvi'i* ( )urselves h\ W'nrkmu 
Imiividuabto-Orgamzation. See 
Stagi' 2 

Knd tb(* ( ‘ollaboration See ('ballen^i' 
41) 



end users 49, 96, 113 
and pilot projects 98 
Endow' Continuity by Working 
Collaboration-to-Community. See 
Stage 4 

Enhance Trust. See Challenge IB 
Ensure Success by Working 
Organization-to-Organization. See 
Stage 3 

Envision Results by Working 
Individual- to- Individual. See Stage 1 
equality 33 
equity 33 

Evaluate the Results. See Challenge 3C 
evaluation 62, 68, 106-9 
and accoun’ ability 99 
examples ol 14,15,108 
plan 108-9 

and renewal of collaborative eubrt 
111 

F 

facilitator 85, 104 

in conflict resolution 79. 80 
federation 23 
flexibility 110-11, 138 
focus statement 9, 63 
source of conflict 78 
forums, public 127-8,130 

G 

Go Slow Signs xi 

Collaboration or Resuscitation? 61 

Data Privacy Issues 103 

Don’t Raise a Star Child 98 

Ciet Starte^d 54 

Invite a Variety of Groups 50 

Out of the Mainstream 49 

FVove It! 107 

Resource Scarcity -Not True; Not 
True! 86-7 

Results: The Buck Stops Here 66 
Sonietimes, an effretivt* strategy... 

68 

(iUuU' Bnoks xi 

Being a Responsible Partner 73 
('hildren’s Eire, The 62 
(’boosing a Pilot f^roject 98 
(’ommunicat ions - Say What'.' 91 
Data Gathering i Expletive 
Deleted • 62 

Emphasize the Pbrst Meetings 57 
Getting t‘ne Most for Your Money 66 
Good (Communities, Good 
L(*aders 127 

(rroup (bmipU'xity No Way Out 51 
Harness the Posv(*r of Systimis 151 
Insideisand Outsiders 85 
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Unulv Honks 'continued ^ 

Interxene for KfTective Met‘tin^s oT 
Joint EfTorts— A Wt)rd by Any 
Other Name 2J 

Keeping Leaders ('omiuitted 1 1 2 
Look Before You Leap! 73 
Make the (Collaboration Work tor 
Everybody 47 

Mandated (Collaborations 32 
Nonle^al Approach, The 104 
Not -So-Skilled ('onveners o l 
Ht‘treat 100 

Rewards — Doublt* the Return nn 
Investments 92 

Stranjier in a Stran^a* I.and, A 120 
Sunshine and Shadow Powers 31 
Training Opportunity, A 104 
Two Sets of Rules 76 
rrhan and Rural ('ollaborat ions - 
Yes, They DitTer 51 
What We Rt‘ally Ne(»d 131 
When to I'se Outside Help SO 

H 

history 25, 13S 

home base orjiaiiizaliuns 

communication Ixuween 90-91 
joint leadi'rships and a^u’eements 
102-5 

and retiring mt*mln‘rs 1 12-3 
and rewards 92-3 
roU‘ of 7*2-5, 1(H) 
humot 71-2 

! 

idet)loj^y 25 
ima^^e 119-20 
initiator 46-S, 53 
Involve the ( '«)mnuinity 
(3ial)eii^n* 4h 

J 

joint elVorts 2il 
joint pow(>rs 23 

joint sv^tems and a^n'cennaits 102 5 
and addin.f' new naanher^ 1 13 

L 

lan^ua^M's 30. 31. 35. 16 
leaders and leadership 25. 100, 11? 
buildin^t 126 7 
and joint sv aem,^ 102 3 
league 23 

letltTs of commilnu'nt 7 1 5 



M 

Manage the Work. Sec (3ud leng(‘ 3 A 
meetings 55-7, 84 
summaries 56 

members of collaboratiim S2-5, 138 
conflict 78 

and ending collaboration 133-4 
hiring staff 85 
retiring 'sunsetting' 112-13 
rewarding 92-3 
roles 83-4 

sel(‘ction 48-51. 7S. 113, 125 
merger 23 
mission. See vision 
myths 118, 119. 120. 12'. 129 

N 

network 23 

0 

objectives. See dt‘sin*d results 
Organize the Effort. See ('hallengi' 2(’ 
output 95 

P 

jiartnership 23 
pilot projects 97-8 
planning 73 

policies and proceduries 102-5, 138 
and community net'ds 125 
|)ower 25, 33-5, 46-8, 49, 50, 59. 68, 74 
in conflicts 78 

and decision-making styles 89 
preferenct's 32-3, 35, 46. 53 

SV(’ (ilso becoming, begetting, 
being, htMpieathing 

[)roct'ciures. See policies and proceduri*s 
proct‘ss iwal nation lOS 
pi’oducti\'ity 89 
Set' also output 
promotion 121-3 
public forums 127-8 

R 

Hent'w th(‘ Effort. SVe (’hallenge 31) 
I'esearcli 96 

.See olso t*\'aluation 
Kt'solvt‘ ('onflicts, .See (’halh'tme 2H 
.Set' nls{) confht 1 
resourc(*s 25, 74, 86-7, 1 38 
conifiet.tion for 50 
results (‘Valuation 108 
results, desirt'd. Set' dt'sirt'd results 
ret iring mt'mhi'rs .See mt'mlx'i's 



retreats lOO, 111, 114, 123 
rewards 84,92-3, 112, 1 14 
ritual 45-6, 53, 55 
ending 133-5 
how to cr(‘ati‘ 4" 

roles of collaboration members. Sec 
members 

S 

self-interests 27. 28, 29-30, 45, 58-9, 
60, 69, 71, 73 
examples 29 
turf issues 101 

Specifv Desired Results. St-e rhallengt‘ 
ID ‘ 

St'c oho desired results 
stafTmg. Sec members 
Stage 1 6, 35-6, 40, 45-69 
Staged 10,36,41,71-93 
Stage 3 12,36-7,41,95-114 
Stage 4 15, .37, 40, 117-36 
stages of collaboration (ovcrvi(‘w' 

35-7, 40-41 

stakeholders 67-8, 126 

and systems change 130-.31 
strati‘gies 67-9 
and conflict 78 
and data gathering 62 
examples 9, 67 
structure 82-3, 138 

and adding new members 113 
and communications 90-91 
and decision making 88 
s unset! in g members. Svv members 
sunshine and shadow power 34 
Support the Meinbi*rs. SVe (’hallenge 
*21) 

surveys 14, 96 
systems change 129-32 

T 

table structure 82-3 
task force 2il 

trust 45-6. 53. .54, 55, 58, 74. 138 
and conflict 78 

V 

\*isi!)ilit> .8’cc jindnotion 
Nismn 

role of 47, (H). 73. 9(>-7. 138 
statiunents 8, 45. 6U-3 

W 

wheel St riK'ture 82-3 

work habits. c()!lahorati\'e 99-101 
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Available from the Amherst H. Wilder Foundation,,, 



M.rketin* * Workbook Marketing Workbook for 

Nonprofit Organizations 

By Gary J. Stern 

"A priceless tool." - Williiirn T. Merritt, 
President / CEO, National Black Vnited 
Fund, Inc. 

A PROVFJN. step-by-step guide to mar- 
keting success for nonprofits. Follow 
the same steps used by experts to create a straightforward 
plan that delivers results. Our practical worksheets and 
action steps guide you to a final marketing plan that will 
help you: 

• Increase resources 

• Match sers'ices to real nt^eds 



^ Motivate your audience to respond 

• Maximize impact on the community 

• Gain the financial clout to carry out your mission 

The MARKETING WORKBOOK features: 

• Easy-to understand definitions and overviews of key 
concepts 

• A sample plan you can model youis on 

• Tested tec.iniques in idea generating, market re- 
search, and ser\'ice promotion 

Author Gary Stern is a nationally-known nonprofit 
marketing consultant. Over 15,0()() copies sold. 

LT2 pa^es, paperback, 1990, ISBN 0^940d)6901 0 $25^ 




Strategic Planning Workbook 
for Nonprofit Organizations 

By Bryan W. Barry 

, , a iifcsacer!" - (\inde.'< ('fiuni>'u\\ . 
Executicc Director. The San Antonio 
Area Foundation 

STRATECHC PLANNING is the 

razors edge between organizations 
that thrive* and those that struggle to sur\'i\ e. Five steps, 
a series of worksheets, and plenty of examples guide ytai 
to a no-nonsense ^. .an. Your plan will help you: 

• Solve major organizational prohien s 

• Flourish, even in times of reduced funding 



• Build teamwork and expertise 

• I.ead rather than follow 

• Capitalize on your strengths 

The STRATE(;iC ^n.ANNINC; WORKBOOK features: 

• Detachable worksheets for easy copying and distri- 
bution 

• A sample three-year plan including mission, strat- 
egy, staffing, finance, and implementation 

• How to adapt the process to your fit your organization 

Author Bryan Barry is an internationally recognized 
expert in nonprofit planning and managenu*nt. Over 
:]{).(){)() copies sold. 

SB papes, paperback. I9HH, ISBN 0dl40 06900-S $25^ 



Strategic Planning 
VVorktjiM)k 

ti*r StinpriHit t jlion. 





r.OLl ABORATION 
M.ikes It Wort, 



Collaboration: What Makes It Work 

1 aul W. Mattes.sich, Ph D. and 
Barbara R. Morsey, M.P.H. 

"the latest research , . . ichat lee all neal 
to knoic!" - Sharon Kapan. Senior 
Associate. Yale L'nicersity 



EVEFxYONE S TALKING about col- 
, laboration. but few seem to know 
w'hat it means Mattessich and Monst*v s exhau^tlvt‘ 

^ ' 



search uncovered nineteen principles behind this complex 
but potent tool. Use this literature review to: 

• Prepare and plan for collaboration in your community 

• Identify strengths and weaknesses in your collaboration 

• Envision new ways to accomplish your mission 

Includes a workingdefinition of collaboration, summaries 
of the major research findings, detailed descriptions of 
(*ach success principle, and an extensive bibliography. 

od pape .s , pa per ha ek, 1 992 , IS BS' 0- 9 10 d )0902 4 $1P^ 



Please Send Me 



Marketing Workbook 



Strategic Planning Workbook 
(Y)l.ah )r:ition: What Mak(*.<< It Work 
('ollaborati(ui Handbook 



QUANTiT'i PRICE' TACH i TOTAL AMOL'M 
--- 4 ■ ■■ — 

! ,$2rv()(i : 

; $2.^,oo ; 

■ \ * ■ 1 

' ' ! 



$2W,l)0 



-u. 



QUANTITY DISCOUNTS 

Substantial discount.^ 
are ofTt red on orders of 
ten nr nvire copie’< of any 
single title. For more 
information, please call 
us at the number ht*low 



SHIPPING 

If Subtotal: Add: 

$o.:iooo 
.'Saoui boon 
$d0 01-l.')0,0l; $ly(iO 
Ol-oOO 00 $800 
00+ 2'i (>r-»r(ler 
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MAIL your order t<i: FAX vour order to 

Amherst 11. Wilder Foundation (612) B42-2088 ^ 24 hours a davi 
Publishing Genter * n i 

tfl9 Ufoml Avonu.- 

St. Paul. MN .'•).’)10 4 l-800-Z74- 60i4 ^ J 
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Name 

( )rgimi/ation 
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Gity 

Phone I 



Method of P^iyment 
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/0‘ 



lhank you for your order! 



D Check or money order enclosed. Please m.ike cheek 
payable to the Amherst //. Wilder Fo u nd ation. 



□ VISA 

□ Bill Me 



□ Mastert'ard 

Purchast* ( )nier No. 



Gard# 

Expiration Date 
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Working Together... and Getting Greater Results 



B ringing together diverse stakeholders, 
melding their resources, and stretching 
their minds to embrace new ideas and a new 
language is essential to resolving our problems. 
Is there some way people can work together to 
resolve problems over time? Yes. Collaboration 
provides an opportunity and a challenge to 
bring people together in ways that are more 
than the sum of individuals. And we can apply 
many of the key elements of effective 
collaboration to any joint effort. 

Collaboration is a process that gets people to 
work together in new ways. The process does 
not end but spawns new collaborative ventures. 
Collaboration becomes a continuing 



phenomenon with a wide range of results that 
empower people and systems to change. 

Authors Winer and Ray provide a series of 
concrete steps that any group can follow when 
collaborating. Their tips and warning signs, 
gleaned from years of experience in 
collaboration and organizational consulting, 
help beginners avoid the pitfalls encountered 
by many joint efforts, A complete set of 
worksh ets is included to guide and document 
the collaborative process. 

Also helpful: the research report, Collahoration: 
What Makes It Work, available from the Wilder 
Foundation Publishing Center, 



What People Are Saying About Collahoration Handbook: 



“Simpl(\ fl(\ir, efleetivi', upluMt . Tlu' gent‘ral air 
nt' [)osit ivity and tlu' ‘can-do’ attitude are 
ip.spinng. Simpler than otlu*r such manuals." 

-Ill In- ( llnvi-r. 1 )irrctor of Kxternal 

.Affaii',-. Tlii Diior: .\ (\ nti r foi 

Alt(‘i?iai iM'<. No\v York, NY 

We’re so pl(‘as(‘(i to he ahl(‘ to recommend 
('nllalhtrafinn: What Mukts If Work... and tlu‘ 
accomj)anying workbook ( 'itllahordfion: 

('nafin^i^. Sustaining, anti Enjoying the 
Journry... In lh(‘ past, mi‘thnds lor achieving 
siu'C(‘ssiul collaborations wvre oi’ti'n vague, 
d'hest' two hooks t>l1er the most explicit and 
useful approach w(‘ ha\ t‘ sei^n i’or achieving 
collahorat ion’s important Ixaierits," 

(ifif WnriJ 

":\ N ri N signi j’lcant cent rii)ut ion to those' oi' us 
who work in collahorations, t'\ aluate them, 
t( ach about tlu'm, tram m them. I thank yon 
mans t inies on ci " 

Slirllu .\ndr'i 

Minrtnr 111 i Ser\ac(' v 

Srarcl) In-ti!ut»', Minneapolis. MN 



“Pert inent . humorous, pract ical. and \n ise. On the 
inurneN’ toward collal.)orat ion, thi‘ authors ha\‘e 
proN'ided our organizations a lu'acon to guid(‘ us 
from our past tradition of int('ns(» ci'inpetition 
lowai’fl a futui’(' wher’(' our destinies are 
mtertNN ined,’’ 

-lini Kisher. I )irecior of IManmnu 
ami Holiness !)e\vlu|)!nt‘nt . 

Ih lliCMia ( 'are S\>t»-m. 

/.mesN'ille, ( )luo 

"Stimulating insights into ways that group- i*an 
work loget lu'i*,’’ 

;\/'N ,\/r/ 

■piMct ical advice on seh'cting collaliorat ion 
partners, forming longaerni \isions, negotiating 
working relations, resolving conllict, and 
('ii.-uring collahoration, I recommend facult> in 
community planning political science, 
organizational h'adership, sociology, and 
p-N’chology consid('r this liook for tlu'W' classos ' 

T(^\t in llii'ht r ufotn 
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